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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars for each. 


During nearly 


ten years these pic 


tures have appeared | 


in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally 


commented upon. 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for | 


We have received numerous orders for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti, 
Ida Klein. 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 
Trebeili. 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
Ga hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara & 
Minnie *Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little. 
Morio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 


Lotta, 

Miaonie Palmer, 

Donaldi, 

Marie Louise Dott}, 

Geistinger, 

Fursch-Madi,—s. 

Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
ianche Roosevelt, 

Sarah Bernhardt, 

Titus 4’ Ernesti, 

Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 

Charies M, Schmitz, 

Friedrich von Flotow, 

Franz Lachoer. 

Heinrich Marschner, 

Frederick Lax, 

Nestore Calvano, 

William Courtney, 
esef Staudig!, 
ulu Veling. 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, 

Calixa Lavallee, 

Clarence Eddy, 

Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

S. E. Jacobsohn, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. 
O. Von Procnazka, 
‘dvard Grieg, 

Adolf Henselt. 

Eugene D. Albert. 

Lili Lehmann, 

William C andidus, 

Franz Koeisel, 

Leandro Campanari, 

Franz Rummel, 

Blanche Stone Barton, 

Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 

rl — oy 
Kio 7—— 

os. Bram a 
ear Schradieck, 
eho F. Luther, 
jens F. Rhodes, 
ilhelm Gericke, 

Frauk Taft 

Cc. M. Von Weber, 

Edward Fisher. 

Kate Rolla. 

Charles Rehm. 

Harold Randolph. 

MinnieV. Vanderveer 

Adele Aus der Ohe. 

Kar! Klindworth. 

Edwin Kliahre. 

Helea D. Campbell. 

Alfredo Barili, 

Wa. R. Chapman, 

Otto Reth, 

Anna Carpenter. 

W. L. Blamenschein, 

Leonard Labatt. 

Albert Venino 

ose f Rheinberger 

fax Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 

Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 

Margaret Reid 

Albert R. Parsons. 


Teresina Tua, 
Lucca, 

Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 
Cari Reinecke. 

Rose Coghian, 

Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding. 
Thomas Martin. 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini 

Gua lagnini. 
Constantin Sternberg. 
Dengremont, 
Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein. 
Del Puente, 


oseffy, 

me. Julia Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 


Frederic Grant Gleason 


Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
eg Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
loseph Koegel, 
Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 


George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling. 
Van Zandt 


W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme. Clemelli, 
Albert M. Bagby, 
W. Waugh Lander, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 
oachim, 
amuei $, Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
~~ Henninges. 
A. Stanley, 
Braet Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann, 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 
— Bartlett Davis. 
ory 
Willis Nowell, 
August Hyllested, 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka, 
Heinrch Boetei. 
W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin, 
ae Dutton. 
falter J. Hall, 
Conrad Ansorge. 
Car Baermann. 
Emil Steger. 
Pau! Kalisch. 
Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 
A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal, 
Victor Herbert, 
Martin Roeder. 
Toachim Raff. 
Feiix Mottl. 
Augusta Ohrstrim. 


Burmeister-Petersen, 


Marchesi. 
wg! Mason, 

P.S. - ave 
Neupe 
Habert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 
E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

Sherwood 

Stagno, 
Victor Nessler. 
Salvini, 
Boucicault, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
E. A. MacDowell, 
Edwin Booth, 
ow —* 


grille, 


tt 
Mrs. Helen) Ames, 


Marie Litta, 

Emil Scaria, 

Hermann Winkelmann, 

Donizetti, 

William W. Gilchrist. 

Ferranti, 

Johannes Brahms, 
eyer 

Moritz Moszhowski, 

Anna Louise Tanner, 

Filoteo Greco, 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch, 

Michael Banner, 

Dr. S. N, Penfield, 


Otto Sutro, 
Car! Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millécker, 
G. W. Hunt. 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
ohann Svendsen, 
ton Dvorak, 
Saiut-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 


Hine te ordan. 
_ ichter, 
herese Herbert-Foerster, 


Berke Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 
Pasdeloup. 
Anna Lankow. 
aud Powell. 
Max Alvary. 
osef Hofmann. 
aindel. 
Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi, 
Emma Juch. 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner. 
Max Spicker. 
— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
ae Howe. 
Attalie Claire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister. 
W. J. Lavin 
Niles W. Gade. 
Hermann Levi. 
Edward Chadfield. 


| 
| 
| 
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HE Berlin “ Bérsen Courier” states that Sarasate 
and D’Albert will receive $120,000 from Abbey for 
their coming combined tour in this country, and, in addi- 
tion, all their expenses and those of two valets will be 
paid by Abbey during their sojourn here. We believethe 
contract calls for 100 concerts, and this would signify 
that they are to receive more than $600 each for each 
concert. An orchestra must accompany them in the 
large cities, and as to the smaller cities—why, such 
concerts cannot be given in any but the largest cities. 
Mr. Abbey transacts managerial affairs on a large scale, 
and does not seem to fear risks, It will probably costa 
$5 billto hear one of those concerts; but then it will be 
| worth $5. 
vapeliameae 
HE following well known names are acting as solo 
repitoren and musical assistants at the present 
| Bayreuth Festival. 


OTe INE oh csasce bavecss ae .. London 
OSRO SERRE i oc ce vencccesdeockbas enas amd, Ga eu os onal Elberfeld 
Engelbert Humperdinck............. ...... . ..Mayence 
RO I a6 vi vcdvees sees .. Munich 
PD cou Us ie Us bdau xs ve ened odes + ebaae ade ad caeie ys saree Halle 
| Heinrich Schwarz.... TOM ee! 
| Arthur Smolian.... TS shdene es kctk soa Wiesbaden 
Richard Strauss..... .......... ..Munich 
The chorus directors are: 

S SUE SUMO 5.0553 sv aseen bs ep cnevuhaw ss udeosrhse*senbandan eed eee Breslau 
Munich 


Heinrich Porges............... 


Mrs. Perry- Davis is pursuing her musical studies in Chicago. 
S she going to try to make business for the pain 
killer her husband left to her? 





MR. ARTHUR WELD AND HIS CRITICS. 


HE following list of American conductors recently 
appeared in the columns of a contemporary as 
being equally worthy with Mr. Arthur Nikisch to con- 
| duct the Boston Symphony Orchestra: Adolf Neuen- 
| dorff, E. A. McDowell, George W. Chadwick, of Boston; 
Theodore Thomas, Frank Van der Stucken, John C. 
Reitzel, Victor Herbert, Edgar S. Kelley, and Americo 
Gori, of New York; Charles M. Schmitz, of Philadel- 
phia; Asger Hamerik and W. Edward Heimendahl, of 
Baltimore; August Waldauer, of St. Louis; Han Balatka, 
of Chicago, and Gustav Hinrichs, of San Francisco. 

Mr. Arthur Weld, the talented young composer and 
conductor, thus comments on the list in the columns of 
the Boston “ Post,” July 31 : 
| One is instantly struck by the distinctly American flavor of this list of 
names. With the exception of Mr. Chadwick (Mr. McDowell makes no 
pretensions as a conductor, I believe) there is not a single genuine American 
name on the list. Let us look at the matter more closely and from a purely 
professional—let us say musical—point of view. To be a conductor in the 
highest sense of the word, one must be more than an admirable musician. 
It is a peculiar gift and many of the greatest musicians have not possessed 
it in the least degree. It also requires unceasing training and practice. 
Arthur Nikisch has officiated as conductor of the Leipsic Opera House 
for more than ten years. He has conducted numbers of times all of the 
standard classical operas and has brought out under his own supervision 
many new works. One may say without exaggeration that for ten 
years he has conducted either important rehearsals or actual performances 
every day. He was named by Levy as his preferred successor at Bay- 
reuth ; and in general musical circles he is reckoned as one of the five or six 
greatest conductors in Europe. As competitors with him a list of gen- 
tlemen is brought forward who bave officiated for some time as conductors 
of the numerous small orchestras and choral societies in different American 
cities, holding probably one or two rehearsals a week, with amateur 
singers and “ scratch"’ orchestras. Is this in the least just or is it even 
honorable? All of these “American foreigners’? may be excellent 
musicians, and doubtless are, but they lack the training, the experience, 
the daily practice of conducting, and above all they are not Americans. 
They came to this country because they hoped to make money here. Mr. 
Nikisch comes probably in precisely the same spirit ; but being the better 
man he gets a position which very few of the others would even have ap- 
| plied for. This same society of musiciansin New York which intends to 
contest the landing of Nikisch in this country is chiefly composed of Ger- 
mans. Why did they come here? Evidently because they expected to 
make money— more money than they could make at home. Why do they 
protest the landing of Mr. Nikisch? Evidently because there is not a man 
in the society who feels himself competent to fill the position himself, and 
have a living example of the ‘ dog-in-the-manger”"’ 


immediately we 
argument. 

The indisputable fact remains as before. ‘* Anyone at all familiar with 
Nikisch’s magnificent qualifications must realize that there are only two 
men in America to-day who could be mentioned even in the same breath 
witb him,” &c., Seidl and Thomas. Mr. Chadwick, the only eligible Ameri- 
can‘on the list, I venture to say would never offer himself as a competitor of 
Nikisch. The other gentlemen mentioned are not Americans in the true 
sense of the word. This brings us face to face with the fact that we have 
no Americans who could do such work. And why should we? It does 
not make a man a conductor to direct a couple of chorus rehearsals a week 
in aclub composed of amateurs. There is no art so difficult, so elusive— 
so dependent upon daily practice—as that of the conductor. However, 
the hinging point of the whole argument lies here If there is really to be 
a society for the protection of American musicians, let it be so arranged as 
If we are to really have American art (and no 
other), let us shut out all foreigners, In short, let us go back twenty-five 
years at a jump and see what we really can do by ourselves. But iet us 
have no German societies in this country ruling out their own country- 
men. Let us have no disgruntled musicians opposing their evident supe- 
riors. Let us have American music! And where are weto get it? We 
have been dependent on foreign countries for many generations, and prob- 
ably shall be for at least one more. But until we can stand on our own 
feet let us gratefully accept all the assistance we can obtain and put it to 
Mr. Gericke did magnificent work in this country and it has 
Mr. Higginson has endeared himself in the 


to protect Americans. 





good use. 
borne fruit far and wide. 





heart of every genuine music lover in the whole land. So let the good 
work goon. And, above all things, if the ‘* American Musician " or any 
other similar journal wishes to argue on American lines, let them, for heav- 
en’s sake, produce some American names, and not a score of men who came 
to this country precisely as Mr. Nikisch is coming to-day. 

The whole affair at the outset was but a “tempest in 
a teapot,” fomented by our “Jumbo” contemporary 
with the faint hope that attention would be directed 
their way by appealing to that “know nothing ” igno- 
ant element that unfortunately exists among some 
musicians. As THE MUSICAL COURIER said last week 
(and be it said in good English), Mr. Arthur Nikisch 
will land and will conduct the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Weld, however, makes a mistake in asserting that 
all the gentlemen in the list above named are European. 
We know at least two that are American born, Mr. 
Frank Van der Stucken, born in Texas, and Mr. Charles 
M. Schmitz, of Philadelphia. 

Then, too, they have had much more experience than 
Mr. Weld is probably aware of. Mr. Van der Stucken, 
for instance, who gave regular symphony concerts with 
a well drilled orchestra, and Mr. Hinrichs, who has con- 
ducted opera for the past three or four seasons. Why 
did our contemporary omit the name of Michael H. 
Cross, of Philadelphia, who has done such veteran and 
abiding work with the “Caecilian” and “Orpheus” 
societies ? 

Because Mr. Weld is fortunate or unfortunate enough 
to wear lawn tennis shoes in summer time, those com- 
fortable inventions of St. Crispin in no wise impair his 
critical estimates. 

Mr. Weld was educated in Munich and xo? in Leipsic, 
as our misinformed contemporary hath He was five 
years under Capellmeister Levi and with the composer 
Rheinberger, so be knows whereof he speaks. He is a 
capital composer and a most excellent conductor and 
writes the Queen's English quite as readily as our 
bloated contemporary. Above all, he knows all about 
his subject and every week our “ Jumbo” friend simply 
writes himself down an ass on musical matters. 





MUSIC HOLDS FORT SMITH, ARK. 
HEY seem to be having a lively time in Fort Smith, 
Ark., and all on account of a recent production of 





-~ 
Bradbury's exciting biblical music. drama, “Queen 
Esther,’’ not a novelty, to be sure, but full of that sac- 


charine snivel so dear to the heart of the average church 
goer and lover of such music. 

The “ Arkansas Musical Times,” a bright little con- 
temporary, edited by Mr. Frank A. Carnel, ventured on 
a few mild and judicious words anent the performance, 
as an effort really to stem the torrent of gush and 
blather that filled the daily newspapers of Fort Smith, 
Ark. The Fort Smith, Ark., ‘“ Daily Times” gets in its 
fine critical work and Mr. Carnel must have felt anni- 
hilated when he read the following : 


The professor (Boteftihr) says he 1s at a loss to give * Esther "' a name, 
saying it cannot claim to be classed asa cantata. That a man with no 
other authority than that he is * English” should thus, without 


even brushing the seat of his pants. flop himself down on the celebrated 
American composer, Bradbury, and complacently empty bis dust pan in 
Fort Smith people's faces, is astounding. ‘* Queen Esther"’ is atrue can- 
tata, according to Webster, and we certainly shall not refuse to recognize 
Webster until it is set aside by some other authority than one who has 
simply rounded up old masters in France and Italy. But the supreme 
mistake of the criticism is in explaining Esther's popularity by saying it 
gives “‘the amateur singer a chance to shine as a principal before the 
glaring footlights.”. This doubtless was supposed to have been adroitly 
put, but it is not so fine but the point can be seen and the sting felt. In 
first reducing Esther toa grade lower than a cantata, which of course 
means only fitted for children, and then explaining its popularity as 
enabling amateurs to shine, is a criticism wholly uncalled for and wholly 
unjust. The other reason he assigns for its popularity is in equally bad 
taste and bad spirit. To convict those persons of inconsistency who 
patronized “‘ Esther,” but who do not attend opera, is no part of the criti- 
cism of the performance or performers and could have been omitted with 
perfect propriety. It was a wayside step that leaves a very unpleasant 
odor. 

Here is “much ado about nothing.” The celebrated 
American composer “ Bradbury” is very good, particu- 
larly as he has composed a “ true” cantata according to 
Webster (a profound musical authority). The “ Daily 
Times” (Fort Smith, Ark.) further remarks about Mr. 
Carnel’s criticism : 

This is what an Englishman might call “‘dooced clevah,"’ but the 
roughs and toughs of Fort Smith who pay for what they get and ask for 
what they want call it *‘cheeky.'’ Whether this assumption of superi- 
ority over everything native is real or effective is not material, but the 
presumption of ignorance on the part of the people of Fort Smith, which 
pervades the entire criticism, is exceedingly tiresome. 


And winds up in quite a characteristic wild Western 

Fort Smith, Ark., “ Daily Times” fashion, by saying: 
And if he (Mr. Carnel) cannot content himself to live in Fort Smith 

unless her people acknowledge him as the head of all musical wisdom and 
the only authorized dispenser of light, he might as well ‘* mosey.” 

We quite sympathize with Mr. Carnel, and advise him 
not to “ give upthe ship.” “ Queen Esther” is musical 
rot, not pure and not simple, and we shudder at the re- 
ception that would be accorded to, say, Gounod’s “ Mors 
et Vita” in Fort Smith, Ark. 
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A NEW STUDY IN CHOPIN. 


en 


III. 


IECKS devotes a whole chapter to a searching re- 
view of Chopin's compositions from the spring of 

1829 to the end of 1831, and speaking of the advance in 
quality he says: “ And this advance was not due merely 
to the increased power derived from practice; it was 


real growth, which a great philosopher describes as pena- 
tration of nourishment into empty places, the nourish- 
ment being in Chopin’s case experience of life’s joys 
and sorrows. In most of the works of what I call his 
first period the composer luxuriates, as it were, in lan- 
guage. He does not regard it solely or chiefly as the 
interpreter of thoughts and feelings; he loves it for its 
own sake, just as children small and tall prattle for no 
other reason than the pleasure of prattling. * ee 
new element entered Chopin’s life and influenced his 
artistic work. 

“ This element was his first love, his passion for Con- 
stantia Gladowska. Thenceforth Chopin’s composi- 
tions had in them more of humanity and poetry, and the 
improved subject matter naturally, indeed necessarily, 


* 


chastened, ennobled and enriched the means and ways | 
Chopin, like Shelley, Keats, 


of expression. © * *” 


Tennyson, Swinburne and Poe, wrote at first from that 


impulse (“unconscious productivity” Goethe calls it), | 


that boiling over of youthful exuberance which, lava- 
like, could not be restrained. A glance at Tennyson's 
or Poe’s early work shows us a rich, lush imagination, a 
delighting in words for their mere sonority (“Claribel 


low lieth,” of Tennyson, for example), and we all remem- | 


ber Swinburne’s verbal audacities, full of the color 
sense, but in meaning nowise clear. 

So Chopin, who, fairly rioted in passage work of the 
most florid sort, arabesques of the most intricate and 
bejeweled nature, smothered, so to speak, his melo- 
dies in festoonsand garlands of precious flowers, but a 
change was inevitable, and with a broader and a more 
sober view of life came the settling of the lees of these 
intoxicating tones, and his music, like old wine, became 
clarified and, as Niecks aptly says, “chastened.” 


A quotation from a letter dated October 3, 1829, to his | 
friend Titus W., speaks of a waltz which he says | 


was like the adagio of the F minor concerto inspired by 


his ideal, Constantia Gladowska: “ Pay attentionto the | 


passage marked with a +; nobody except you knows of 
this. How happy would I be if I could play my new 
composition to you! In the fifth bar of the trio the 
bass melody up to E flat dominates, which, however, I 
need not tell you, as you are sure to feel it without 
being told.” 

Niecks thinks this is his posthumous valse in D flat, 
op. 70, No. 3. 

In speaking of his op. 3, introduction and polonaise 
for piano and ’cello, Chopin dismisses it rather curtly as 
“a brilliant salon piece, such as please ladies.” To this 
dictum we must agree, as it is by no meansa representa- 
tive work. 

The polonaise, op. 22, with the andante spianato, is 
dwelt upon, as are also some of the studies of op. to. 

The concertos Niecks speaks of as follows: ‘“ With 
Chopin writing a concerto or a sonata was an effort, 
and the effort was always inadequate for the attainment 
of the object—a perfect work of its kind. He lacked 
the peculiar qualities, natural and acquired, requisite for 
a successful cultivation of the larger forms. He could 
not grasp and hold the threads of thought which he 
found flitting in his mind and weave them into a strong 
complex web; he snatched them up one by one; tied 
them together, and either knit them into light fabrics 
or merely wound them into skeins. In short, Chopin 
was not a thinker, not a logician; his propositions are 
generally good, but his arguments poor and the conclu- 
sions often wanting.” 

Just here we would like to quote a few extracts from 
Mr. Henry L. Finck’s essay on Chopin which recently 
appeared : 

I do not know whether he was a German or French critic 
who first wrote that Chopin, although great in short pieces, 
was not great enough to master the sonata form. Once in 
print this silly opinion was repeated, parrot-like, by scores of 
other critics. How silly it is may be inferred from the fact 
that such third rate composerlings as Herz and Hummel were 
able to write sonatas of the most approved pattern, and that, in 
fact, any person with the least musical talent can learn ina few 
years to write sonatas that are absolutely correct as regards 
form. And yet we are asked to believe that Chopin, one of 
the most profound and original musical thinkers the world has 
ever seen, could not write a correct sonata! Risum Teneatis 
Amici! Chopin not able to master the sonata form! The 


stinctively that it was too artificial to serve as a vehicle of the 
expression of poetic thought; and his thoroughly original 
genius therefore created the more plastic and malleable 
shorter forms which have since been adopted by composers 
the world over. The few sonatas which Chopin wrote do not 
deviate essentially from the orthodox structure, but one feels 
constantly that he was hampered in his movements by the 
awkward costume. Though they are fall of genius, like 
everything he composed, he did not write them con amore. 
Concentration is one of Chopin’s principal characteristics, 
and the sonata favors diffuseness. Too much thematic 
beating out is the bane of the sonata. A few bars of gold 
are worth more than many square yards of gold leaf, and 
Chopin’s bars are solid gold. Moreover there is no organic 
unity between the different parts of the sonata, whatever 
may have been said to the contrary. The essentially arti- 
ficial character of the sonata is neatly illustrated by a simile 
used by Dr. Hanslick in speaking of Chopin. ‘‘ This com- 
poser,” he said, ‘‘ although highly and peculiarly gifted, was 
never able to unite fragrant flowers, which he scattered by 
the handful, into beautiful wreaths.” Dr. Hanslick intends 
this as censure. I regard it as the greatest compliment he 
could have paid him. A wreath may be very pretty in its 
way, but it is artificial. The flowers are crushed and their 
fragrance does not blend. 
violet or orchid in the fields, unhampered by strings and 
wires, and connected solely with its stalk and the surrounding 
green leaves. Many of Chopin's compositions are so short 
that they can hardly be likened unto flowers, but only to buds, 
| Yet is not a rosebud a thousand times more beautiful than a 
full blown rose? 

Thus do critics disagree. 

Niecks later declares that “notwithstanding 
many shortcomings the concertos may be said to be the 
most satisfactory of Chopin’s works in the larger 
forms.” 








How much lovelier is a single 


their 


| Hetruthfully says Hummel’s concertos were Chopin’s 
model, not only as regards structure, but also to a certain 
extent as regards the character of the several move- 
| ments; but “if the bones are Hummel’s, the flesh, the 
blood and soul are Chopin’s.’”’ He corroborates the 
| opinion expressed a few weeks ago in THE MUSICAI 

COURIER that Chopin is at his weakest when he writes 
| for the orchestra. “ Indeed Chopin's originality is gone 
as soon as he writes for another instrument than the 


piano. 

“The commencement of the like the 
opening of a beautiful vista after a long walk through 
dreary scenery, and every new entry of the orchestra 
precipitates you from the delectable regions of imagina- 
tion to the joyless deserts of the actual.” 

But then he very illogically praises the Klindworth 
new orchestration, and damns the Tausig rearrange- 


first solo is 


ment, which, whatsoever its shortcomings may be, is a 
decided improvement on the original, and infinitely 
better done than Klindworth’s dry and pedantic scor- 
ing. 

It is interesting to note the various opinions collated 
| by Niecks on the two concertos, the first in F 
(published as the second, op. 21) and the second in E 
minor (published first, and as op. II). 

Our author is all for the F 
votes the lion’s share of his admiration and criticism to 
| it. The one in E minor he thinks less inspired, and 
consequently more labored,an opinion in which the voa 
popul® (not, however, by any means the vox Lez) will 
not back him up. 


minor 


minor concerto, and de- 


“In considering these concertos one cannot help ex- 
claiming,” he says, “what a pity that Chopin 
have set so many beautiful thoughts and fancies in such 
a frame and thereby marred them! They contain pas- 
sages which are not surpassed in any of his perfect com- 
positions, yet among them these concertos cannot be 
reckoned. It is difficult to determine their rank in con- 
certo literature. The loveliness, brilliancy and piquancy 
of the details bribe us to overlook, and by dazzling us 
even prevent us from seeing, the formal shortcomings 
ofthe whole. * * *” 


should 


Apropos of a comparison of Schumann's that Chopin 
introduced Beethoven spirit into the concert room, 
dressing the master’s thoughts, as Hummel had done 
Mozart’s, in brilliant, flowing drapery, Niecks dissents en- 
tirely with the great German composer-critic, and 
rightly, too, for Chopin had but little sympathy with 
Beethoven’s works, and assimilated absolutely nothing 
of them. 

“ Of Field, on the other hand, traces are discoverable, 
and even more distinct ones of Hummel. The idyllic 
serenity of the former and the Mozartian sweetness of 
the latter were truly congenial to him; but no less, if not 
more so, was Spohr’s elegiac moréidezza. * * * There 
can be no'doubt that Spohr was a composer who made 
considerable impression upon Chopin. * * * Many 
other composers, notably the supremely loved and en- 


a share in his development; but it cannot be said that 
they left a striking mark on his music, with regard to 
it to be that the 


degree of external resemblance does not always accu 


which, however, has remembered 


rately indicate the degree of internal indebtedness. 


Field, 


more, however, as pianists than com- 


eae and especially Hummel, are those 


musicians who 


posers (7. ¢., more by their piano language than by their 


musical thought)—set the most distinct impress on 
Chopin's early virtuosic style. Indeed, we 
may say of this style that the germ, and mu h more 


than the germ, of almost every one of its peculiarities, 


is to be found in the piano works of Hummel and 
Field; and this statement the concertos of these 
masters, more especially those of the former, and their 
shorter pieces, more especially the nocturnes of the 


latter, bear out in its entirety 
“The widespread broken cords, great skips, wreaths 


of rhythmically measured ornamental notes, simul- 
taneous combinations of unequal numbers of notes (five 
or seven against four, for instance), &c., are all to be 
found in the compositions of the two above named 
pianist Chopin's style, then, was not 


com posers. 
original? Mest decidedly it was 

‘ But it 
ment and the different commixture, in degree and kind 
ndividual style—the 


is not so much new elements as the develop- 


of known elements which make an 


absolutely new being, generally speaking, insignificant 


with the acquired and evolved. 
individuality 


“The opinion that is a spontaneous 


generation is an error of the same kind as that imagina- 
tion has nothing to do with memory.’ 
En nthilo nthil fit. 
“ Individuality should rather be regarded a femi- 


as 


nine organization, which conceives and brings forth; oF 


better still, as a growing thing which feeds on what 


germane to it, a thing with self acting suctorial organs 


that operate whenever they come in contact with suita- 
ble food. 
“A nucleus is of course necessary for the development 


of an individuality, and this nucleus is the physical and 
intellectual constitution of al. Let 
in passing, that the development of the individuality of 
of thein 


the individu is note 
an artistic style presupposes the development « 
the But 


natural dispositions, also acquired dexterities affect the 


dividuality of man’s character not only 


development of the individuality of an artistic style 
“Bethoven is orchestral even in his piano work 
Weber rarely ceases to be operatic. Spohr cannot help 


betraying the violinist, nor Schubert the song composer 


The more Schumann got under his command the 
orchestral forces, the more he impressed on them the 
style which he had formed previously by many years of 
playing and writing for the piano. Bach would have 
been another Bach if he had not been an organist 
Clementi was and remained all his life a pianist. 

“Like Clementi, so was also Chopin under the do- 
minion of his instrument. How the character of the 
man expressed itself in the style the artist will 
become evident when we examine Chopin's master- 
pieces. Here must also be discussed the influ on 
his style of the Polish national music.” 

We could not refrain from givit i this little 
excursion of Niecks into the field of musical psy- 


chology, and while we do not go so far with him in his 


views as to Chopin’s indebtedness to Hummel and 


Field, we still would recommend—besides, of course, 
the study of Bach—an earnest study of Hummel’s 
sonatas and the two concertos in A and B minor, and 


the Field nocturnes and his A flat concerto, as prepara- 
We 


now take up the interrupted thread of our hero's life 


tory studies to the Chopin style and technic. will 


who is just entering on his Parisian career 
lo 


be continued 





HE MUSICAL COURIER 


nas received a letter 
from an important source in St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, referring inan unequivocal tone to the circular letter 
and committee gotten up by Prince George of Mecklen- 
burg. The letter addressed by His Highness to this pa- 
per was published in our columns last week, and he is 
thus criticised in the letter from St. Petersburg: 
Editors Musical Courter 
Prince George of Mecklenburg (a Russiar ri s mother ide 
and resident here) has got up a testimonial u r r é lec f 
a sum of money, for which he invites subscript from all countrie l 
wish to protest against this, for if thi mmiutt were g 1 niy t 
collect a sum of money to present to Rubir Ww be a g br 
it has been generally made public here that the mn mittee Rubi 
stein may present this sum—as, of course, he wi fter hi wi ner 
ous fashion—to the conservatory in rdaer ew € rw 
the Tsar has lately grante site 
This way of Rubinstein’s making use of any money presente 
a dead certainty, and why, I ask, shall American money g un 
ing of a Russian conservatory? Why must Americans aid Russian mea 


ness? 


t his health, time an rtune 


For some years past Rubinstein has sper 








He felt in- 


is, the sonata form could not master him. 


fact 





thusiastically admired Mozart and Bach, must -have had 


in this conservatory, and although the Tsar spends annually on French 
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actors and theatres here over 2,000,000 rubles, he has never advanced, be- 
yond bis late tardy gift of the site, a penny for building the house neces- 
sary 
The letter then proceeds to give details of Rubin- 
stein’s daily work, &c., not necessary at present for pub- 
lication. It is very evident that if people desire to do 
anything in the matter of the Rubinstein testimonial it 
nust be done so as to accrue to his personal advantage. 


PERSONALS. 





JOHANN STRAUSS.—We present this week an excellent 
portrait of Johann Strauss, the waltz king, who is not the 
Stranss, as many suppose, engaged for next season at Man- 
hattan Beach, but is the popular composer of light opera and 
dance His brother Edward comes to America next 
summer to lead his celebrated orchestra at Manhattan Beach. 

Mr. SANTLEY GROWS PESSIMISTIC.—Mr. Santley is 
reported in an Australian interview as saying that ‘‘ the good 


music 


old race of singers is dying out.” 

FREDERICK GRANT GLEASON.—Frederick Grant Glea- 
son, the well-known Chicago composer, had a group of selec- 
** Montezuma” performed by the Thomas or- 
22, and the Chicago ‘‘ Times” thus 


tions from his 


chestra in Chicago, July 
writes of the work 

Of Mr. Gleason's introduction, death song of the heroine, processional 
Act II. of his opera ‘“* Montezuma”’ it is difficult to 
speak wi taken to mean what is not meant. Very 
pera selections can be taken out of their context without suffering, 


and storm finale t 
thout hazarding being 


few 


ymplete and symmetrical the opera as a whole the more the 


and the more ¢ 


want of context injures them. Naturally the prevailing coloring of all 


these selecti from a work which is tragic as a whole is sombre, and one 


m hearing them played without any break between with an im- 


ns 
mes fr 
pression of gloom and heaviness which would probably not attach to the 


ai whok It can be justly said that few of modern composers 


work a 
core for orchestra with more fullness and symmetrical balance of all its 
lifferent instruments. The writing is strictly in modern style, and yet 
here is but once or twice anything that seems to remind one of the great 
nodern orchestral master whose name need not be written. Throughout 
all the selections there is a great deal of poetic feeling, and there is a re- 
emcnt of that feeling which is peculiar to this composer. It would be 
better for the effect if he would break it sometimes with coarser and more 
rile shading. There is a touch of beautiful melody in the heroine's 
att ng, exquisitely scored, which might be more broadly brought out 
ing burst of that triumphant feeling such a woman would have to 
nerve her to such a sacrifice. The scoring throughout is rich and full, 
needing the introduction of a few touches of something for which 
etter te can at this moment be thought of than coarseness, mascu 
rude make it boldly effective. The composer's modulations 
re irly varied and often original, while never ungraceful or jarring 
al sense Hearing these fragments makes one the more 

hear the whole adequately presented. 

Vic, THE GENIAL.—The Chicago “ Times” also writes 


‘*Mr. Her- 
Written for strings 


of Victor Herbert's serenade for string orchestra : 
bert’s serenade is a beautiful composition 
alone and very airy and delicate in form, it is not well adapted 
to such a place as Exposition Hall. One had to listen closely 


sometimes to hear it It is a singularly graceful and delicate 
work throughout, abounding in flexile, almost fragile, beauties 
phrasing and alternating charmingly between bright and 
The third 


the ‘ Love Scene,’ is an especially delightful exam- 


or 
rippling and warm and sensuous melodic forms. 
movement, 
ple of the refined melody of sentiment, and the canzonetta is 
charmingly fluent and graceful. The first and fifth movements 
Delicate and graceful as it is, 
It 
One longs for 


are scarcely equal to the others, 
it is too long, as a whole, to be of so unbroken coloring. 
is apt to grow a little cloying before it is over. 
touch of broader shadings—a touch of acid to temper the 
sweet 
NEALLY AT CHAUTAUQUA.—Miss Neally Ste- 
he pretty Chicago pianist with the blonde touch, plays 


PLAYS 


the Chautauqua Assembly August 15 and 17, 

ALICE ENGAGED.—Miss Alice 
Wentworth a pupil of Marchesi and a classmate 
f Emma Eames and Melba, has been engaged by Mr. Jas. H. 


WENTWORTH 


Boston, 


llowe to take charge of the vocal department of the DePauw 


| 


University, Greencastle, Ind, 


Mr, NICHOLL MARRIEeS.—Mr. H. Wadham Nicholl, 
the proof reader of Messrs. Schubert & Co., the music pub- 
lishers, was married to Miss Cornelia Mather, his former 
housekeeper, on July 27, by the Mayor of Trenton, N. J. His 
first wife resides in Pittsburgh, where Mr. Nicholl was at one 


time an organist 
AC 
onéert at 


INCERT.—Mr. Italo Campanini wlll give a grand 
Hotel Kaaterskill (Catskill 


August 10. He will be assisted by Miss Ida 


the Mountains) on 


Saturday night 


K ke Miss Helen Dudley Campbell, and Mr. Del Puente. 

GoDARD.—Benjamin Godard has finished the orches- 
tration of his new opera ‘* Dante,” which will be produced at 
the Paris Opéra Comique. 

EMMA IS RUSTICATING.—Miss Emma C. Thursby and 
her sister, Miss Ina, are at Maplewood, N. H., in the White 
Mountain res n 

Mk, RICHARD HOFFMAN AT THE SEA SHORE.—Mr. 
Richard Hoffman, who is stopping at Little Boar’s Head, Rye 
Bea N. H., plays the organ at St. Andrew's by the Sea 
Church during his vacation, to the great delight of the congre- | 


gation, and 


Mr, 


organized 


of course, gratuitously, 


LupwWIiG’s SEASON.—Mr. Ludwig, the baritone, 


has 


his concert company for the season of 1889-90, 


the United States and Canada. For the first time the old 
songs, the Gael, will be sung in the Irish language by the 
members of his company. 

HEIs FISHING AND READING THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
—Mr. E. M. Bowman is enjoying the air, scenery and fishing 
of the Adirondacks. 








Free Musical Instruction. 
IFTEEN free and one hundred partial 
scholarships, the latter securing a full course of tuition in 
the Chicago Musica) College for one year at exceptionally low 
rates, are offered for competition by the management of the 
institution. It is necessary that the applicants possess good 
musical talent, and that the pastor of the church or the princi- 
pal of the school they are attending indorse the applicants in 
a letter of recommendation. The free scholarships entitle 
their holders to forty weeks’ tuition in any department of the 
college, whether violin, piano, vocal or otherwise. The 
partial scholarships carry these privileges toa rate of payment 
considerably lower than the regular tuition. Application 
blanks will be issued, and can be received at the college office, 
Central Music Hall, on or before August 25. 
American College of Musicians. 
HE annual examinations recently concluded 
by the American College of Musicians at the University 
of the City of New York resulted in granting diplomas to the 
following persons: 

For the Association degree—F. A. Wheeler (West Hickory, 
Pa.), Richard Welton (Springfield, Ill.), voice; J. C. Miller 
(Lincoln, Neb.), public school voice department; Frederick 
Maxson (Philadelphia, Pa.), organ; C. C. Wright (Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.), Fannie L. Story, Richard Welton (Spring- 
field, Ill.), piano. 

For the Fellowship degree—E. B. Story 
Mass.), piano ; John H. Pratt (San Francisco, Cal.), John W. 
Conant, special theory. The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer read at the annual meeting show the organization to 
be in a steadily growing condition with a handsome surplus in 
The officers and examiners for the ensuing year 
President, E. M. Bowman, New York; vice- 
presidents, B. Whitney, Boston; J. C. Fillmore, Mil- 
secretary and treasurer, Robert Bonner, Provi- 
dence ; examiners, William William H. Sherwood, 
New York, Louis Maas, Boston, piano. Luisa Cappiani, 
New York; J. H. Wheeler, Boston; Frederick W. D. Root, 
Chicago, voice. S. B. Whitney, George E. Whiting, Boston ; 
S. P. Warren, New York, organ. W. F. Heath, Fort Wayne; 
N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland; W. H. Dana, Warren, Ohio, 
public schools. S. E, Jacobsohn, Chicago; J. H. Beck, 
Cleveland ; Gustav Dannreuther, New York, violin. E. M. 
Bowman, New York; W. W. Gilchrist, Philadelphia ; Dudley 
Buck, Brooklyn, theory. 


(Northampton, 


the treasury. 

are as follows: 
4% 
waukee ; 
Mason, 


The Literary Side of Wagner's “Die 
Meistersinger von Nirnberg.” 


By Joun E, MARSHALL HALL, 


(Concluded.) 

N the fifth scene we have a delightful picture 

of the rustic gathering, all the civic guilds beingfirst 
arrayed before our eyes, and finally a cleverly devised dance 
between the village maidens and apprentices. This is termin- 
ated by the entrance of the mastersingers. A grand proces- 
sion is formed, and they then proceed to the appointed spot, 
and when they are seated silence is proclaimed. 
‘* Sachs " advances, and is met by shouts of applause, the 
whole assembly joining in a chorus of welcome (o their favor- 
jte townsman. He then, as spokesman, proclaims what is to 
take place in a speech, in which his lofty character is well 
exhibited. 
‘*Beckmesser ” being called upon to take up his position as 
the first competitor is assailed by chaff on all sides ; he gets into 
a laughable state of confusion and panic, and, forgetful of 
music and words, he at first arouses the wonder and then the 
laughter and derision of the crowd, and, at last, furious with 
everyone, he quits the scene totally discomfited. 
‘*Walter’’ thereupon steps forward and sings the master 
song in a voice replete with fire and passion, and all are 
moved to the highest degree of enthusiasm, amid which he is 
unanimously elected victor. He is therefore led to ‘‘ Eva,” 
and, kneeling to her, receives the crown of laurel and myrtle. 
‘* Pogner” then advances to present him with the symbol of 
masterhood of their guild, but ‘‘ Walter’’ turns away with ill 
concealed disdain. 
The large hearted ‘‘Sachs”’ advancing, grasps him by the 
hand, and, after reproaching him for slighting the masterhood 
which can procure him such a prize as he has won, he elo- 
quently concludes his address with a panegyric upon German 
art, and the duty of unselfish devotion to it and its masters. 
The comedy then concludes with a grand chorus, in which 
there is a fine display of national feeling combined with an 
expression of love for art, and at the end of which the cur- 
tain falls as the crowd once more shout out: ‘‘ Heil, Sachs ! 
Ntirnberg’s Theseus Sachs.” 
* * * * 7 * x 
Having thus followed our characters through the course of 





and will concerts of Irish national music throughout 


give 





in the text, there now remains for us to consider the struc- 
ture of the piece as a vehicle for conveying impressions to the 
mind. 

The unity of sentiment that pervades the whole, so that as 
the action proceeds the lesson which our poet master desires 
to inculcate is driven home, is specially noticeable. There 
are no misdirected blows to weaken the impressions of the 
master strokes of his hammer upon the rock of prejudice. 
Vigorous and uncompromising is his strife against this foe to 
progress, While in the poet of nature he shows the necessary 
triumph of the beautiful over the artificial, yet at the same 
time he nobly points out that it is merely a blinded perception 
of the purely relative nature of what we term law that can 
produce its antagonism to true advance. 

Each character in this comedy presents a well defined indi- 
viduality, while the various passions of mankind are presented 
skillfully for our inspection and study, and in a manner so 
natural are the transitions effected that our wonder is aroused 
and our admiration compelled. 

The noble minded ‘‘ Sachs” is pre-eminent ; his sympathetic 
nature, combined with his power of seeing beneath the sur- 
face of things, and the generous views he entertains of art, 
all are exposed by a master hand. Our feelings, purified in 
tone by the lofty eloquence of ‘‘ Sachs,” are kindled to a still 
higher warmth and enthusiasm in sympathy with the poet 
hero ‘‘ Walter,” with his highly strung nature, revolting at the 
semblance even of restraint on the celestial freedom of his 
inspiration. 

The humor which runs through the whole is never common- 
place, and always directed with the purpose of showing up 
what is little in man, whether it be the obtuseness of pedantry 
so dominant in the realm of professional criticism, or the 
vanity of the individual in the person of the critic. 

In the character of ‘‘ Beckmesser,” Wagner has subjected to 
the pillory of public scorn the self sufficient, arrogant, empty 
pate, who from the depths of his own crass ignorance pre- 
sumes to pose as a critic, while he is not above purloining the 
results of another man’s brains to supply the deficiencies of 
his own. 

There is ever present an undercurrent of light hearted 
gaiety, which would seem to spring from an ineradicable be- 
lief in the certainty of the triumph of right; and so great is 
this faith that at the very climax the poet does not hesitate to 
confront the champion of freedom in his hour of victory, and 
to warn him of the danger he is in of falling into the same 
snare as that which has entangled his opponents. 

Before closing this imperfect sketch I would suggest a fea- 
ture of primary importance in the critical consideration of the 
drama before us, namely, the mastery over stage effect pos- 
sessed by Wagner, as shown in the wondrous succession ot 
life pictures presented to the eve. With so much truth and 
accuracy in design is this effected throughout that the words 
which fall upon our ears are but as the echo of those which 
the heart itself, stimulated by the spirit of music, has already 
supplied. 

It would appear difficult to overrate the importance of the 
position which such a work as this must occupy among the art 
trophies bequeathed to mankind. 

The conjunction of music, poetry and scenic effect, in the 
manner suggested, and after years of strife and opposition, 
actually carried out by Wagner, forms a conception betoken- 
ing the highest form of genius. The acrimony of his oppo- 
nents, perhaps in part intensified by the masterful pen of the 
object of their spite, has unfortunately hidden from the public 
view the actual work accomplished by him. From a literary 
point of view alone we would contend that the works of 
Richard Wagner are deserving of, and will amply repay, the 
diligent study of all those who, preferring to exercise their 
own judgment to accepting as gospel the verdict of others, 
will exert themselves to gain some insight into a mind cast in 
so extraordinary a mold. 





.... It would be incorrect to regard the Covent Garden 
performance of ‘' Die Meistersinger” as that of an Italian 
company. Not one of the leading members of the cast isa 
native of the peninsula, and if Italian coloring is provided at 
all, it is by the conductor, Mr. Mancinelli. ‘* That which will 
strike the impartial hearer as the most conspicuous merit in 
the rendering,” says the London Standard, ‘‘is the vocal skill 
of the principal interpreters. German artists, generally speak- 
ing, declaim well and act with earnestness and intelligence, 
but, for the most part, the true principles of the art of singing 
are unknown to them. Probably never since ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ was first performed, more than twenty years ago, have 
the melodious lyrics which the composer has placed in the 
mouth of his hero, Walter von Stolzing, been so delightfully 
sung, on the stage at least, as by Jean de Reszké. Handsome 
in appearance and gallant in bearing, he is an ideal represent- 
ative of the young Franconian knight, as Wagner has por- 
trayed him. The embodiment of the cobbler poet, Hans 
Sachs, by Mr. Lassalle, may be placed almost on the same 
footing. The French artist phrases his music with as much 
loving care as if it were Italian canti/ena, and invests with 
lyrical beauty the long monologues, the significance of which 
was previously thought to lie wholly in the orchestration. The 
part of Eva contains little opportuniiy for the display of the 
graces of vocalization, of which Mrs. Albani is such a com- 
plete mistress. In the third act, however, the value of her co- 
operation is distinctly felt, especially in the beautiful quintet 





the narrasive, and glanced briefly at the more salient features 





which closes the scene in Hans Sachs’ workshop.” 




















FOREICN NOTES. 


—»———- 





....A conservatoire of music is about to be estab- 
lished at Buenos Ayres. 

....Bétel is back at Kroll’s in Berlin and is singing the 
‘** Postillion” again. 

.... Théo will be the “ Bettina’ 
revival at the Paris Bouffes Parisiens. 

...-An opera on the subject of “ King Lear,” com- 
posed by Antonio Cagnoni, will be produced at Genoa next 


of the “ Mascotte’ 


spring. 

....Lillian Nordica has been engaged for Abbey’s 
operatic tour of America. It is stated she is to sing on 
Tamagno’s nights. 

....Sigrid Arnoldson, the new singing star “discov- 
ered” by the late Maurice Strakosch, has married her man- 
ager, Alfred Fischhof. 

.... The prospects of the approaching Leeds Festival 
are exceptionally good, the demand for seats being larger 
than for the previous festival, which was the most successful 
yet given, ' 

.... At her last regular appearance at Kroll’s, in Ber- 
lin, on July 10, Etelka Gerster sang ‘‘ Margarethe,” in 
** Faust,” German, The critics refer favorably to the 
performance. 

....“ Zaire,” an opera by Mr. Paul Vérouge de la Nux, 
the libretto of which is founded on Voltaire’s tragedy, which 
in turn is founded on ‘' Othello,” is to be the forthcoming nov- 


in 


elty at the Paris Opéra. 

.... The manager of Alfred Griinfeld, the pianist, an- 
nounces that the virtuoso will appear in Germany from Feb- 
ruary 15 tothe end of May, 1890, in symphony concerts and 
asks for engagements during that period. 

....From Germany comes the news that Emil Gitze, 
with the phenomenal tenor voice, going up to C and even D, 
has been cured of his very serious throat disease and so far 
restored that he hopes to be able to sing again next winter. 

....The syndicate of Her Majesty's Theatre have de- 
cided to open that house next season for grand Italian opera, 
Mr. Mayer having consented to act as impresario. The fact 
that Mr. Bevignani and Mr. Faccio, of La Scala, Milan, have 
signed contracts to be the conductors, gives confident hopes of 
the success of the undertaking. 

....The latest report from Paris is that a new 
théatre lyrique is being projected there for the production of 
operas and ballets not included in the present repertory of the 
grand opera. Some of the works mentioned are ‘‘ Kassia,” 
by Delibes ; ‘‘ Le Feu,” by Guiraud ; ‘‘ Namouna,” by Lalo; 
‘*Le Roi de Lahore,” by Massenet ; ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” by 
Boito, and ‘* Lohengrin,” by Wagner. 

.... The question of German opera for London next 
season is not by any means yet settled. The reports concern- 
ing Mr. Angelo Neumann’s intentions are so varied that until 
an authoritative statement is put forward it is impossible to 
believe all that is heard. The question whether Dr. Richter 
gives an opera season will, undoubtedly, depend very mnch 
on the decision of the Neumann troupe, for two German opera 
companies to cut one another's throats would hardly be good 
business. The Richter enterprise would, it is believed, have 
the better chance. 

....Another use has been found for the phonograph. 
Very recently a certain eminent vocalist was experimenting 
with it. She sang into the instrument and when the ma- 
chine gave out the air again she was fairly shocked by her 
own faulty intonation. Many vocalists say that in the act of 
singing it is almost impossible to detect whether or not they 
are singing in tune. On the other hand, when listening to the 
phonographic reproduction they cannot only recognize mal- 
intonation, but many another little fault of style or other 
vocal defect of which they had never imagined they were 
guilty. 

.... The Carl Rosa directors are strengthening their 
company by securing foreign artists of repute who do not 
mind the trouble of studying their parts in English. If Eng- 
lish and American celebrities be unattainable at reasonable 
salaries, there is, evidently no other course to pursue. Ac- 
cordingly Mrs. Tremelli, Mr. Winogradoff and Mr. Abramoff 
have been engaged, the two Russian artists for a term of 
years. Balfe’s *‘ Rose of Castile” and ‘‘ Talisman ” are both 
to be added to the repertory in the course of the coming tour, as 
will also English versions of ‘* Roméo et Juliette” and ‘‘ Les 
Pécheurs de Perles.’. The sole English performing righ s of 
these operas have been acquired by the company. 

....“‘ Marjorie” is a new English comic opera recently 
tried at a matinée in London. The activn opens at the time 
of the irruption of a body of Frenchmen, A. 1217, and 
concludes with their defeat by the Earl of Pembroke three 
months later. The heroine, ‘‘ Marjorie,” loves and is beloved 
by ‘‘ Wilfrid,” son of a rich serf, ‘‘Gosric,” who purchases 
his freedom by paying a large sum of money to his lord, the 
‘*Earl of Chestermere.” This libertine nobleman has been | 
promised the hand of *‘ Marjorie” by her father, ‘‘ Sir Simon | 
Striveling,” an impoverished gentleman, but in the end the 
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a Scotchwoman. 


and Montariol, Belgians, and Winogradoff and Abramoff, Russians. 
the company there was but one Italian artist of distinction, Scalchi. 
does this prove if not that operati¢ art has emancipated itself from the once 
undisputed sway of Italian singers, and, as a consuitation of the repertory 
presented will show, of purely Italian works? 
* Rigoletto,” ‘ Lucia,’’ ‘‘ Sonnambula,” appeared, to be sure, on the house 
bill of Covent Garden, but they were not the operas that were redemanded 
and that filled the house. Such power belonged to ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘* Roméo 
et Juliette,’ ‘* Die Meistersinger,” ‘* Aida,’”’ “ Les Huguenots,’’ ‘* Mephis- 
tophele,” ‘* Faust’ and ‘* Carmen,’ 


that while the art form of opera exists at the present day with all the 
vitality of former years, it is no longer the sole property of that musical 
race who once could so entirely claim it for its own. 
form are becoming more and more cosmopolitan, and if it be utopian to look 
forward tothe time when America will assume the succession to all Italy’s 
former rights, it does not seem too hopeful to predict the not far distant day 
when our artists and our music will be as important factors in the operatic 
world as thuse of any other nation. 


( 
the ‘‘ Seasons,”’ at Music Hall in that town. 
Hubbell, soprano; Fred. W. Jameson, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. 


CO 


successful operettas, but ‘‘Marjorie” is the first three act 
opera he has produced. His vocal part writing is pronounced 
meritorious and his choruses the most effective portions of his 
score. The vocal solos are said to be of a familiar type, 
recalling the ballad operas of Balfe and Wallace, though 
seldom exhibiting the melodic inventiveness of those com- 
posers. 

....The accounts of the first Bayreuth performance 
this season of ‘‘ Parsifal” are favorable in the extreme ; 
indeed it pronounced the finest that has thus far 
ever been given of the sacred music drama. The orchestra, 
once more under the conductorship of Kapellmeister Levy, 
surpassed all former efforts, and the various artists, notably 
Materna and Van Dyck, are praised unreservedly, At the end 
of the performance, in spite of the stringent rules to the con- 
trary, all the singers were called before the curtain and enthu 
Next year no performances will take 
The next series will 


1s 


siastically applauded. 
place, nor are any intended for 1891. 
probably be given in 1892, when ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,” the latter in the version specially arranged for Paris 
The cost of the due production of 
will exceed 


in 1861, will be performed. 
‘* Tanohiiuser” in the true Bayreuth manner 
$100,000. It is confidently expected that by far the larger 
portion of this sum will be covered by this year’s profits, 
which even before the first performance was given are said to 
have exceeded $50,000. 








The London Italian Opera Season. 

R. VON SACHS, the admirable music critic 

of the ‘‘Commercial Advertiser,” bas the following per- 

tinent remarks under the above caption in the Saturday issue 
of his journal: 

A week ago Mr. Augustus Harris’ season of Italian opera closed in London, 
and as it proved in many ways one of the most brilliantly successful that has 
been known there for years it might at the first blush be inferred that the 
oft written obituary of that particular form of entertainment had not only 
been penned prematurely, but had never even had truth for a foundation. 
And this conclusion might have been drawn, although we recognized the 
enchantment of distance that renders the legend “ brilliant termination to 
the most successful Italian opera season known in London for years”’ possi- 
bly misleading. 

But to imagine that a repertory compesed according to the fashion thirty 
years ago, of works by Bellini, Rossini and Donizetti, even though admirably 
interpreted, is likely ever again to prove sufficiently attractive to fill for an 
entire season any opera house in the world is to overlook completely the sig 
nificant lessons taught during the present year by Mr. Sonzogno’s ill starred 
efforts in Paris, and Colonel Mapleson’s equally unfortunate results in London 
While it is foolish to regard the ‘* Lucias,’’ “* Puritanis’’ and ‘* Traviatas "’ 
as dead, theatrically speaking, it would be equally ridiculous not to recognize 
that by the inevitable process of evolution something else has arisen in the 
operatic world to usurp their once undisputed place, and this something a 
careful survey of the London season clearly shows to be not the school or the 
music of any one composer, any more than that of any one nation, but rather 
a tendency toward the larger form of grand opera. 

A public accustomed to the elaborate productions of the present day is no 
longer satisfied with the simple frame in which the stories of the older 
operas move, or the musical expression the dramatis persone found for their 
feelings and sentiments. And this stricture would apply quite as forcibly to 
the works of Frenchmen like Auber, Boieldieu and Hérold, or of Germans 
like Spohr, Lortzing and Flotow, asto any of their contemporaneous Italian 
rivals. It isnot so much a question of nationality that manifests itself in 
the modern taste for operatic music,as of form, and the only reason that 
Italy appears to be fast losing the supremacy she so long successfully asserted 
is that less than other nations she has recognized and kept up with the spirit 
of the day. 

Just here it might not be inappropriate to call attention to the fact that 
if the past five seasons of opera at our own Metropolitan Opera House 
have met with favor, it is not so much that German opera, by which many 
erroneously persist in understanding Wagner's works, was presented, as 
that primarily the tendency of modern taste was taken into account. 
Unquestionably there still exist sufficient exceptions to prove the rule that 
we have attempted to formulate. Such was the success of Mrs. Albani 
in ** Traviata,’ of Lassalle in ** Rigoletto” and of Van Zandt in “‘ Sonnam- 
bula’’ during the Harris season. Equally successful, no doubt, will be 
Mrs, Patt: in ** Lucia” and Mr, Tamagno in “ Trovatore,’’ when they shall 
be heard during Mr. Abbey’s spring season next year. 
individual cases of specially gifted artists, and prove nothing by way of a 
general truth. This we must seek rather in a careful review of who and 
what it was that drew crowded houses to Covent Garden during the London 
season that has now come to a close. 

Taking a rapid survey of the artists in the exceptionally large troupe, we 
find the names of Albani, a Canadian; Melba, an Australian; Cordica, Van 
Zandt and Valda, Americans; Schliiger, a Viennese ; Marie Roze, Fursch- 
Madi and Lablache, Frenchwomen ; Lita,a Roumanian, and Miss McIntyre 
Among the men we find the brothers de Reszké, Poles ; 
Lassalle, Talazac, Lesterrier, d’ Andrade and Isnardou, Frenchmen ; Séguin 
In all 
What 


But these are only 


**Trovatore,”’ ‘* Traviata,’ 


’ 


These names and titles clearly speak for themselves. They demonstrate 


Its interpreters and its 











Last Wednesday the Goshen Vocal Society, of 
xoshen, N. Y., Mr. Robert Bruce Clark conductor, gave 
Miss Ida W. 





earl is outwitted, and the two lovers are made happy. Mr. 





Martin, basso, were the soloists, 
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HOME NEWS. 











Franz X. Arens’“ Symphonic Fantasia” will be 
played by the Seid! orchestra some time during the season, 
Rudolph Aronson, of the Casino, has returned 
from his trip abroad and is full of plans for the coming sea- 
son, according to the interviews in the daily papers. 














A pianist, pupil of Xaver and Philipp Schar- 
wenka, desires a position as teacher and musical director in a 
school or conservatory. He has had considerable experience 
ina prominent Northwestern conservatory, and can furnish 
recommendations of the highest character, Address MUSICAL 
CourRIER office. 

The catalogue of the American Conservatory of 
Music, of Chicago, Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt general director, is 
at hand, and contains among other interesting matter the 
names of the faculty for the coming season : 





a 


Piano.—John J. Hattstaedt, Frederick Haines, Victor Everham, F 
rence G. Castle, Susie Kraft, Ida M. Kaehler, Harrison M. Wild, Gertrude 
E. Hogan, Annette E. Crocker, A. Constance Locke, Emilie Emtison and 
Rae M. Hill. 


Vocal Music.—Noyes B. Miner, Edward Meek and Viola Frost Mixer 


Organ.—Harrison M. Wild 

Violin —Joset Vilim, Theodore Martin and Maggie Whit« 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue.— P. C. Lutkin 
Composition.—John A. West. 

Violoncello.— Fr. Hess. 

Fliute.—Aug. Holm 

Zither.—A,. Maurer 

Guitar and Banjo.—Mrs. A. F. Swander 

Reading at Sight.—H. S. Perkins and William Smedley 


Normal Department.—John J. Hattstaedt, W. S. B. Matthews and Amy 
Fay. 

School of Oratory. W.W. Carnes. 

Delsarte System of Dramatic Expression.—Miss Ella Abeel 

German.—H. Von Beschwitz. 

French.—Mrs. Fieury Robinson. 

ltalian.— Mariano Nocerino. 

Physiology of Vocal Organs.—Dr. E. B. Murdock and Dr. J. B. S. King 


——A large two manual organ, for the Baptist 
Church, Fort Worth, Tex., has been completed by Geo, Jar 
dine & Son. This instrument will be complete in every de- 
tail, giving the organist every facility for the performance ol 
all varieties of composition from a chant to an overture. 
Such stops as the flute harmonic, gamba doppel flute, &c., 
the ‘‘ Ae 


The tone of the full organ 


are close imitations of orchestral! instruments ; lina” 
is exceedingly sweet and delicate. 
is grand and massive, so well balanced is the voicing ot all 
They 


the registers. Jardine & Son are very busy at present. 


will complete a large three manual organ fer St. John’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Providence, by next Christmas. 

——Considerable comment has been caused by cértain 
announcements in reference to the coming of Edward Strauss 
to Manhattan Beach next season. It has been asserted that 
President Corbin had already made engagements with the 
well-known Viennese conductor of waltz music, for whom 
room was to be made at the beach next year by Mr. Gilmore 


taking his band on a concert tour through Europe. t 


It may be 
stated positively that no arrangements have yet been concluded 
with the representative of Edward Strauss, and, further, that 
Mr. Gilmore will not go to Europe, but will be heard next 
season, and probably for many seasons to come, at Manhattan 
Beach, since President Corbin is thoroughly satisfied with the 
present arrangement. and has said that so long as Gilmore 
can wield a baton his home every summer will be at Manhat- 
tan. 

For some months past an agent has been endeavoring to get 
a summer engagement for Edward Strauss and his Viennese 
band. Edward Strauss 
Strauss, the Vienna waltz king and composer, and for m any 


years has conducted summer evening concerts at tthe Volks- 


is the youngest brother of Johann 


garten, in Vienna. He has composed several pieces of dance 
music, some of which are very popular. 

The fact is, however, that arrangements for Strauss’s com- 
ing have not been completed, although the offer to that effect is 
under consideration by President Corbin. No one recognizes 
quicker than Mr. Gilmore_the benefits that would accrue to the 
Beach by the introduction of novelties, and as he is Mr. Cor- 
bin’s adviser in matters musical. it is said he will himself sup- 
port the proposition to bring Strauss over and that arrange- 
menis can then be made by which the two bands will play 
alternately in the same concert. 

Mr. Gilmore was seen by a *‘ World” reporter last night on 
the subject, when he stated that though nothing had been said 
to him officially about the Strauss matter, he had heard the 
rumors and he was delighted with the idea of having Strauss 
with him. 

Since the publication of the rumors Mr. Gilmore has received 
He has 
also received an offer from a wealthy syndicate to build him a 


several offers from other beaches for next season. 
large hall in New York, but he has no idea of changing his 
plans. —Sunday ‘* World.” 
A GOOD VACANCY.—Good 
solo violinist and teacher in the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music. Address Edward Fisher, Musical Director, Toronto, 
Canada. 
ANTED—For the 
Music, an additional professor of piano 


opening for a first-class 


Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
An artist 
who plays both the piano and the violin or the ’cello pre- 


ferred. Send references and lowest terms immediately.— 








Louis Lombard, director. 
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London “ Figaro” Talks About Botte- 
sini and Other Interesting Things. 
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of the apprentices, which at German representations is made a special point, 
was wholly overlooked, Moreover, the scene of the second act, wherever it 
| was supposed to be fixed at Covent Garden, was certainly not laid in the 
quaint city of Nuremburg. 
| * 
On the other hand, the performance afforded a great deal to 
| be admired. At previous representations in German the magnificent playing 
of the orchestra under Dr. Richter compensated to a certain extent for the 
feebleness of some of the chief vocalists, No stronger cast than that which 
appeared at Covent Garden on Saturday has hitherto been granted the 
Meistersinger '’ in England, and it is pretty certain that no singers of such 
eminence have hitherto appeared in the work even in Germany, where it is 
one of the most popular of operas in the native tongue, nor in Italy, where it 
has more than once been performed with other and less excellent Italian 
words than those now provided by Mr. Mazzucato. Mrs. Albani, it is true, 
was somewhat too matronly an exponent of the girlish character of Eva. 
| This clearly could not be helped. To counterbalance it the Canadian 
prima donna acted and sang a more or less conventional rile at her very best, 


6 


* 


| * . 


ae , 


The most satisfactory creation of all was the ‘‘ Hans Sachs’ 
of Mr. Lassalle, who, although indisputably nervous and made up far too 
| young, gave a rendering of the part which will place it among the finest crea- 

tions of his extended repertory. Mr. Jean de Reszké was hardly so much at 
| his ease, although he sang the trial songs better than anybody, save Mr, 
Lloyd, * Walther” is not an acting part, and as Mr. J. de Reszké is an actor 
even more than a vocalist he was necessarily placed at some disadvantage. 
I'he smaller characters were, on the whole, adequately filled. Despite obv - 
| ous vocal defects, Mr. Winogradow was an excellent ** Kothner,”’ while Mr. 
Abramoff as ** Mr. Montariol as ** David,’’ Mrs. Bauermeister as 
| the nurse and Mr. Isnardon as “ Beckmesser "’ were all thoroughly competent. 


Pogner,”’ 


| Ihe ** Beckmesser,”’ it is true, somewhat overdid his part, and he should for 
the future modify the grotesque make up; but, like the others, he was very 
The other operatic performances of the week do not demand fur- 


} nervous 


ther attention, 


| 3 


* 


In addition to the ordinary repertory the Carl Rosa Com- 
| pany during their fortlygoming tour will first revive ** Lurline,”’ the ** Rose of 
Castile,” and produce the English version of Bizet’s ‘* Pearl Fishers."’ 
| Macfarren’s ** She Stoops to Conquer "’ seems (wisely) to be for the present 
| shelved. The company will spend the New Year as usual at Liverpool, 
where it is proposed to produce English versions of Gounod’s ‘** Roméo et 
Juliette” and ** Verdi’s** Alda.’’ It has already been announced that the 
Carl Rosa Company this year has paida dividend of 8 percent. This is irre- 
spective of a sum of £3,300 hitherto owing on the cost of production of * Paul 
Jones’ in London and the provinces, but which has now been wholly paid 
off. From the gross profits have also to be deducted the sum of £600, the 
share charged to the company for the decorations at Covent Garden on the 
visit of the Shah of Persia. 


« ** 


Mr. Barton McGuckin is off holiday making at Westgate. 
During a portion of his holiday he will learn the principal tenor parts in five 
operas in which he has not hitherto appeared in public. The life of a popular 
tenor 1s, even at holiday time, not all beer and skittles, 


+ * 


* 
Mrs. Albani, Messrs. J. and E. de Reszké and Lassalle were, 
July 19, commanded to Windsor to sing before the Queen. 


| Adolf Jensen and Richard Wagner. 


| generally known that 


champions of the works of 
Wagner, and the most loving admirers of his personality, was 
The article on Jensen in 


T is not, perhaps, as yet 


among the most enthusiastic 


Jensen, the famous song composer, 
Grove’s Dictionary, which has the familiar signature ‘‘G.,” 
tells us that he was an enthusiast for Schumann, which is no 
oubt correct as regards Jensen in his early years, but the 
writer seems not to have known—perhaps could not have 


known at the time when he wrote—that Jensen in later years 
abandoned his enthusiasm for Schumann, with something al- 
most approaching contempt, in order to devote himself to one 
in whom he recognized a far more powerful and original 
genius, 

little is known as yet in this country of the life and 
characteristics of Jensen that it will perbaps be worth while 


So 


call attention to his connection with Wagner, as it has 
lately been set forth in three articles by A. Niggli in the 
‘Allgemeine Musik Zeitung,” to which we are mainly in- 
lebted for the to narrate. How deeply 
Jensen was impressed by the dramas of Wagner is clearly 
shown by the fact that, after hearing the ‘‘ Meistersinger ” at 


iu 


facts we are about 


Munich in 1868, he entered into correspondence with so dis- 
tinguished an author as Paul Heyse, with a view to procuring 


[bis scheme, however, came to nothing; but Jensen did 
not quite abandon the idea of writing an opera; for three 
years later, in 1871, we find him writing to his triend, Paui 
Kuczynski ‘To of ‘ beauty 
and truth,’ even in small forms, is what I have striven to do 
in all my latest compositions, and, I-trust, with success. But 
Such an 


exhibit the Wagnerian ideas 


dare I venture to try to rival him in great things ? 
effort would in any case completely exhaust the last remains 
of my vital powers.” But Jensen's rapidly failing health soon 
made all such schemes quite impracticable, and his Wagnerian 
proclivities had to be limited to friendly services, without 
ever reaching the stage of friendly rivalry. 

Jensen first made the personal acquaintance of Wagner in 
Au 
held at Weimar. 
Germany (after his twelve years’ exile), and on his return 
from hearing his ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ for the first time at Vienna. 
We may, therefore, imagine him in very high spirits, and need 
not wonder that his friend Louis Kéhler bad a 
warm reception, and were delighted with the genial and en- 
thusiastic But their intercourse on this occasion, 
however agreeable, was brief, for Jensen could only make a 


ust, 1861, at the ‘‘ Tonkiinstler-versammlung,”’ then being 


g 
d It was after the great composer’s return to 


Jensen and 


composer, 


of *‘ Tristan” again started Jensen and Kéhler on a pilgrim- 
age to Munich. They arrived on the 16th, were shown the 
sights of the place by Von Bililow, and in the afternoon of the 
17th called on the great composer, whose opera—the first pro- 
duced in his own country under his own superintendence for 
twenty years—was to be performed next day. 

In a letter to his wife Jensen says that Wagner received 
them in the most friendly manner, and enumerates many of 
the persons present, of whom we will only mention one, 
August Rickel, an intimate friend of Wagner’s in his Dresden 
days, who had also been implicated in the political disturb- 
ances of 1849, but who, not having been lucky enough to 
make his escape in time, had suffered thirteen years’ imprison- 
ment. When we consider what the world of art would have 
lost had Wagner shared the fate of his friend, we may almost 
believe that the patroness of the divine art must have inter- 
vened on behalf of her champion and procured his escape. 

Later in the day, while Jensen was at the house of the 
Schnorrs (the chosen representatives of ‘‘Tristan” and 
**TIsolde”’), Wagner, who seems then to have been more 
friendly with bis artists than he allowed himself to be in later 
years, dropped in ‘‘ without knocking,” in the most familiar 
way. But next day brought a most bitter disappointment. 
When the party arrived at the theatre, they found an announce- 
ment that Mrs. Schnorr was seriously ill, and that the produc- 
tion of the opera was postponed for several days. 

Most of Jensen's companions returned home at once, but 
Jensen decided to wait, at least till the 25th. He writes to his 
friend Hause: ‘*‘ We spent Thursday afternoon at Wagner's, 
where the time passed in the most inconceivably delight- 
ful fashion. Biilow played all sorts of things. Wagner 
sang us his Cobbler’s song from ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ with 
ironical humor, Mrs. Von Biilow persuaded me to stay, 
because the performance would be sure to take place next 
week. Wagner drew me to a chair beside him, and said, ‘ Now 
look here. Can’t you stay here? Are you positively obliged to 
be back in Kénigsberg by a certain day?’ This was all said 
in a charmingly humorous fashion. I replied that I was not 
absolutely compelled, but that pecuniary necessities and cther 
things would make it difficult for me to stay. When we all met 
in the evening at the ‘ Vier Jahreszeiten,’ Wagner said in his 
delightful, enchanting way: ‘Now, my children, you must 
all suppose yourselves to have been taken ill. We are 
founding a big hospital here,’ and thereupon he introduced 
Dr. Gasparini (who had attended him in Paris), saying to 
him ‘ Now. Doctor, you must give these gentlemen certificates 
of illness.’"’ The thought of deserting Wagner just at the criti- 
cal moment when his fate was at stake was more than Jensen 
could bear, and he agreed to stay. To fill up the time before 
the performance was expected to take place, he madea trip to 
the Lake of Starenberg. At last Jensen heard that the final 
rehearsal of ‘* Tristan” was to be held on May 23, preparatory 
to 1ts introduction next day. But once mote ill-luck baulked 
him, and on arriving at the theatre to attend the rehearsal, he 
was informed that it was postponed and that the performance 
would not take place before Saturday (the 27th.) Jensen could 
wait no longer, and, in spite of all entreaties, left Munich 
next morning. His mission had indeed failed as regards its 
principal objects, but in subsidiary particulars it had influ- 
enced his whole life forever after, ‘‘ Tristan” was not actu- 
ally produced until June 10, so that Jensen could hardly have 
seen it, whatever effort he might have made to stay. But we 
may learn some details of the performance from a letter which 
Jensen received from Schnorr, the ‘‘ Tristan”’ of the occasion. 
‘* The performance went off very well, and although my wife 
was not quite recovered, she did wonders, and carried every- 
thing off. There were enthusiastic calls after every act, and 
alter the last act we had the pleasure to bring out Wagner in 
cur midst before the applauding audience. This had indeed 
been done a month ago at a general rehearsal, but then only 
before the priests of our sacred art—now, however, it has been 
done in the presence of the people. The word has gone out 
into all the world with a mighty sound, 
forth close itself against the wondrous legend. 
born again and Dr. Hansblick (sic: query—Hanslick ?) 
has lost his wager. We thought of you as we sat at tea, 
after it was all over (Tristan and Isolde drinking tea!) and 
wished you had been present. Among those who stayed the 
whole time were Driiseke, Porges, Damrosch, Gasparini Tau- 
sig, Pohl, Taubert, Neswadba, Kalliwoda, Pruckner, Seydel, 
&c., some of these latter have come for the second perform- 
ance, and there are many others whom I have not named—I 
have had no chance to look for more.” 


No ear can hence- 
‘ Tristan’ is 


more fortunate. He 
** Die Meistersinger’” 


Three years later Jensen was a little 
was on his way to Switzerland, but as 
was just then being brought out at Munich, he could not resist 
turning out of his way to see the new work, which though it 
gave him the most intense delight at the time was afterward 
largely instrumental in causing his death. He was not in 
time for the first performance, which took place on June 21, 
but he was present at a performance in the first week of July. 

It does not appear that he saw Wagner on this occasion, 
but of the impression made by the work he writes to his friend 
Kuczynski: ‘‘ I do not attempt to describe to you the impres- 
sion it made upon me. It is indescribable. During the first 
act the tears incessantly trembled in my eyes and all my veins 
throbbed.” He continued his journey to Switzerland ‘‘ with 





short stay, and Wagner, we may be sure, was very busy. 
It does not appear that there was any further communication 
between them till May, 1865, when the approaching production 


| which nothing could deprive him,” and it was ng doubt this, 


the happy consciousness of having borne off a treasure of 
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aided by the reviving influences of the Swiss lakes and moun- 
tains, that encouraged him to contemplate that scheme of 
writing a comic opera to which we have already alluded. 

The subject to which he suggested to Paul Heyse was to be 
derived from a tale, ‘Signor Formica,” by Hoffmann, but 
Heyse objected that it would have too much resemblance to 
the ‘‘ Barber of Seville.’’ Jensen seems then to have sug- 
gested Moore’s ‘‘ Veiled Prophet of Khorassan ” (since treated 
by Mr. Stanford), but nothing came of the idea, and indeed 
Jensen's illness very soon became so serious as to make 
writing an opera quite impossible for him. And at the end of 
this year, 1868, his energies were turned from writing an 
opera of his own, to doing his utmost to promote the success- 
ful production of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” which was to be 
brought out at Dresden early in 1869. Jensen's exertions in 
the cause were enormous and incessant. He helped as far 
as he could at the theatre, he did his utmost to teach 
the artists, he wrote to everybody he thought 














letters 







he could influence, he played and sang the score from 
beginning to end to everybody he could get to listen 
to him, to teach them to appreciate the work, and, 
as might be expected, with the result of developing 





the seeds of consumption, which were latent in him, to such 
an extent, that for the rest of his life he was a confirmed 
invalid. But at least he had the comfort of knowing that his 
exertions were not in vain, for when the work was produced 
on January 21, 1869, under the direction of Julius Rietz, it at 
once obtained a brilliant success. Jensen, however, suffered 
so severely from his exertions that his doctors advised his re- 
moval to a milder climate, and in July, 1869, he began a 
journey southward, On the way he heard of the approaching 
production of the *‘ Rheingold” at Munich, and at once pro- 
ceeded thither. But he was destined to be once more as un- 
lucky as in 1865, for the performance was postponed for so 
long that he could not stay to see it. On August 2, when 
he was expecting to see the production of the work, he 
wrote to his friend Hugo Briickler (like himself an excellent 
song writer, who died in 1871 at the age of twenty six, too soon 
to do justice to his undisputable talent): ‘‘ The performance, 
Btilow thinks, will be very good, for Richter, if he has not 
the delicacy of Biilow, is remarkably careful, and has the best 
goodwill and the utmost enthusiasm.” 















At this time Jensen seems to have given much attention to 
the literary works of Wagner, and it is interesting to observe 
with what impartiality and moderation he criticises the writ- 
ings of the composer. Thus, with respect to ‘‘Judaism in 
Music,” he says, ‘‘ The courage with which he dares to ex- 
pose not only the hollow emptiness of Meyerbeer’s, and often 
of Mendelssohn’s work, but also the positively mischievous 
influence of these two men, fills one with boundless respect. 
* * * but thac he should in his rage, on this account, attack 
the whole Jewish race, who are certainly innocent in this 
matter, in order to insult them to the utmost of his power, 
can only be lamented by his most sincere admirers, and is in 
direct opposition his own earlier expressed views. 
Wagner's attack on Judaism may be justifiable in some de- 
tails, but on the whole it is hateful, merciless, cruel, insincere, 
and above grossly unjust.” 


to 


From the beginning of 1870, Jensen was no longer able to 
take any active part in the doings of the musical world, and 
henceforth we have to judge him solely by the letters to his 
friends, in which he expressed all his opinions with the utmost 
frankness. One of his earliest letters of this year begins with 
the words ‘‘ the times are changed, and I, too, am a changed 
man, an entirely different man. Whoever means to deal honor- 
ably with art, he to whom art is the holiest, the only object, he 
must accommodate himself to the spirit of the age.” This cer- 
tainly sounds at first as though Jensen were expressing his ad- 
herence to those principles of which Mr, Rowbotham has lately 
made himself such a conspicuous exponent; but as a well- 
known authority has said, ‘‘ The bearing of this remark lies 
in the application of it,” and we shall soon learn that Jensen 
supposed the spirit of the age to be embodied in the great man 
who was recognized as the best exponent of its advanced ten- 
dencies, and not in the slavish adherence of thousands of 
commonplace persons who simply adopt the principles which 
have come down to them from a former age. Let us see how 
Jensen follows up his remark: ‘‘Since the hero, Richard 
Wagner, has come forth with his primeval titanic creative 
power, musical art was bound to diverge into other paths ; had 
it not done so, so much the worse for artists. In any case, it 
were fit to show to certain pretensions which have too long, 
artistically, kept the public mind in confusion—their proper 
place—and leaving them on one side to pass to the order of 
the day.” 

His sentiments with respect to some modern composers are 
expressed even more plainly in another letter to Dr. Gustav 
Miiller, in July, 1871: ‘You will shudder when I tell you 


exception of the great, wonderfully gifted Schumann himself, 
appears to me in the highest degree questionable, that its dis- 
ciples are for the most part muddle heads, and that the 
whole thing has had its day. So it comes to pass, as hap- 
pened earlier in the case of Mendelssohn, that Schumann's 
successors in the consciousness of their infallibility esteem 
themselves demigods, while the majority of them are incapa- 
ble duffers.” And then comes a sentence which seems to fur- 
nish what may possibly be the original of the famous phrase 
attributed to Dr. von Biilow and to not a few other persons 
about the trinity of music: ‘‘ I give you, in conclusion, one most 
important piece of advice—play Bach, plenty of Bach, most of 
all Bach. If you have him, you have everything. Then would 
come Beethoven, and, last of all, Wagner. These are the 
great reformers and the hinges on which everything else 





turns.” 

The result of the change of feeling to which these letters 
bear testimony may be seen in the songs which Jensen com- 
posed at this time, the ‘‘Gaudeamuslieder,” the ‘* Romanzen 
u. Balladen,” op. 40, 41, with reference to which he writes: 
** In these songs you will seek in vain for the former gushing, 
vanished Jensen. Earth grips me once more. My great 
venerated master, Richard Wagner, lies deep at the bottom of 
my beart.” 

In the autumn of 1870 Jensen became the proud and happy | 
possessor of a copy of the score of ‘‘ Tristan,” and ‘* for eight 
days” he says, ‘I rioted in ecstasy over it without getting to 
the end of the first act.” But his indulgence in these raptures 
was soon found to be injurious to his health and his score 
had to be put aside, and for a long while after could only be 
enjoyed for brief intervals and in a very imperfect fashion. 
‘* Wagner,” he says, ‘‘in my present condition 
lutely forbidden me; his music always and uncondition- 
ally exalts me to the highest pinnacle of delight, but is 
always fullowed by a persistent reaction. Nevertheless 
at every moment when it is possible I feel the impulse 
to taste the forbidden fruit.” Next year (1871) the score 
of ** Siegfried ” was published, and a temporary improve- 
ment in his health enabled him to enjoy the study of this work 
more than he had at first expected to do. ‘‘ There is in it 
much that is most precious,” he writes to his friend Kuczynski, 
‘‘and I wish you the utmost enjoyment of it.” At this time, | 
too, he made acquaintance with the ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” then 
just produced, and with much insight compares it with the 
‘* Huldigungsmarsch,” which, ** tender and full of devotion, | 
looks ever inward, while the ‘ Kaisermarsch’ presses with 
imposing force ever outward, like the magnetic mountain 
which draws everything in its range toward itself.” 


is abso- | 


Meanwhile the illness which was eventually to carry him 
off was making great inroads on his strength, and when the 
score of ‘‘ Die Gitterdimmerung ” was published, Jensen was 
no longer able to go through it as he had done the earlier 
works. But his eagerness to inspire others with his own 
enthusiasm remained as great as ever. Two years before 
this, in 1873, he had devoted three afternoons to playing 
through the whole score of ‘‘ Tristan” to the young son of 
the person in whose house he was lodging, at Meran, and in 
1875 he writes to Kuczynski: ‘‘ Your combative enthu- | 


siasm for the ‘‘ Nibelungen” fills me with delight, both | 
on my own account, because I cannot endure those 
cold blooded temperaments, and on your account be- | 


cause only enthusiasm—inspired overflowing admiration, can 
raise us above the wretchedness and poverty of life. Your 
enthusiasm comes from the heart and so is not dangerous— 
besides, that enthusiasm wears out in time, to make way for a 
pure, enlightened appreciation of the art work, judged by 
which this latter generally comes forth with credit, as then 
only do its beauties get perfect justice done them.” 


It will readily be conceived with what eager sympathy Jen- 
sen followed the accounts of the performances at Bayreuth in 

1876, which he was of course too ill to be able to attend. | 
‘“What awaits you there,” he writes to Kuczynski, ‘‘is the 
musical climax of your life, and the greatest musical event since 
the creation of the world. * * * You will, 1 am sure, be 
kind enough to tell me, after itis all over, something about your 
own personal sensations during the performances—no details, 
which we shall be able to read ad mauscam inallthe papers for 
months to come. But it will be interesting to me to learn what 
impression the works make on you—particularly on the third 
hearing, for in this case certainly the first impression will not be | 
the permanent one.” Yet, notwithstanding this eager interest, 
he was fully aware of the quackery of much of the enthusiasm 

which was generated on the occasion, apropos of which he 
writes: ‘‘ Enough of this; every third word is Bayreuth, and 
1 am quite aware that a great number of persons who have 
not the least claim, and understand absolutely nothing about 
music, make the pilgrimage to Bayreuth because they have the 
means, and because it is fashionable to do so.” Some of 








that the tendency of the whole Schumannish school, with the 


Jensen’s correspondents, whose experiences of Bayreuth were 


| completely. 
| puts him by the side of Bach, Beethoven and Schumann 


| (zerfliessendes). 


| artistically more complete. 


reality. 
able men, has had few more accomplished or enthusiastic 
champions than Adolph Jensen. 


perhaps not altogether pleasurable, appear to have given him 
somewhat unfavorable accounts, but to so little purpose that 
he declared that if the performances were repeated next year 
he would go at all events—if he were still alive. 

But it was not to be. His disease took more and more 
firm hold, and his weakness increased so rapidly as to show 
that the certain end could not be very far off. Then, as the 
darkness began to close around him, a certain spirit of dis- 
satisfaction began to manifest itself in his judgments. We 
feel, when reading the following passage, that the writer is 
not exactly the same Jensen whom we have learned to know 
in the previous extracts. And it should be particularly borne 
in mind that so far as can be gathered from the articles before 
us there is no reason to believe that Jensen ever saw any of 
Wagner's later works on the stage, except ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer.” But let us hear his own words: ‘‘To express my 
opinion of Wagner in an exhaustive fashion would be quite 
impossible to me in writing. For many years past this man’s 
artistic creations have occupied me and almost filied me, too, 
His work as a reformer is distinguished, and 
To 
him, too, as a strong man, fortune was kind, so that he was able 
to make a practical assault on a worn out and untenable state of 
affairs as a refining and purifying influence, a quality which we 
must value highly in him. I often wonder at the inconceivable 


| grandeur of his thoughts, but do not belong to his blindly fanati- 


cal worshippers. His weak points I know only too well, they are 
to me in the highest degree objectionable, indeed often appear 
tome distinctly degrading. The beauty of his music is such as 
cannot be described, but it has about it something fugitive 
I dream often of some wonderful architec- 
tural group, churches and temples, lofty and sublime, such as 
human eye has never yet seen; in the background a lovely 
landscape with the rising sun, and a supernatural light—per- 
vading the whole, a sense of mysterious foreboding. This 
dream often visits me, always unchanged, except that at each 


| time the as yet unfinished temples seem somewhat larger and 


It is a lovely dream, as you may 
imagine, almost like a glimpse into the next world, but it is 


| only a dream, and I am glad when I awake straight from this 


vision of beauty, before the dream dissolves itself into a hate- 
ful chaos. This is somewhat how the music of Wagner appears 
to me, and now I have said enough of Wagner.” 

That the music of Wagner has any effect of a peculiarly | 
fugitive kind will never be admitted by those who have seen 


| any of his works at Bayreuth—hardly, indeed, even by those 


who have only seen them in London in Italian versions. Jen- 


sen’s judgment was no doubt influenced by his own state of health 
at the time, for on January 23, 1879, after two more years of 
| continuous suffering he too passed to that other world of which 
he had such lovely dreams and which he was now to know in 


The Wagner cause, rich as it is in the support of 


a We 








Musical Items. 





Mr. Peter Rudolf Neff, president of the Cincinnati 


| College of Music, is summering at Huronia Beach, Mich. 


” 


The recent successful revival of “ Der Freischiitz 





| by the American Opera Company in Philadelphia, under the 
| direction of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, has called forth the most 
| favorable comment from the press of that city. 


——Mr. W. J. Henderson, the able music critic of the 


New York ‘‘ Times,” whose letters on musical and other sub- 
jects from London and Paris have been read with so much in- 
| terest, was forced by severe illness while in Paris to relinquish 
| his project of visiting Bayreuth and returned home last week. 





Mr. A. Victor Benham, who won four recalls by 


| his performance on a Hardman piano of Liszt’s Hungarian 
fantasy last Friday evening at Brighton Beach, has been re- 
engaged to play August 11 and 16, on which occasions he will 
play Weber's ‘‘Concertstiick”’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor” 
concerto. 


He will play at a Richter concert in Berlin, at one of the 


London Philharmonics, and will also give piano recitals in 
most of the large European cities, and on his return will make 
a tour of the United States. 
of the month, and is negotiating to play at the Rubinstein fes- 
tival. 


Mr. Benham sails the latter end 








...-Emil Sauret will give concerts in Germany, Bel- 


gium, Switzerland and England the coming season. 


....Anton Schott will give three subscription song 


recitals during the coming season in Berlin—a Beethoven, a 
| Schubert and a Schumann evening. 











PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


Grand and Upright Grand Pianos 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





OF THE VERY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Ferony ano Warcnooms: Nos, 461, 463, 465, 467 West 40rw Srnecr, conver Tewrm Avenue, New Yoar, 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


* PATENTED*IMPROVEMENTS : + 


Patent Grand Plate, 
Grand Fall Board, 
Piano Muffler, 
Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, 
Finger Guard 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 
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Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, 5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH. 
Three Months 820,00 Nine Months. 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months.. 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. Mm. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 
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Marc A, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


No. 


BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


o 


I. 


Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance, 

KX. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
be 
conduct their business 


influence, 


tising bills paid in advance have no money to 
Their papers consequently have no income, no 
no circulation, no resources, no power. 


IW. Shouid you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





HE following item appeared in the “ Evening Sun” 

of Monday 
A mmittee waited on Mr. William Steinway recently to inquire 
whether he would accept the nomination tor Secretary of State, but the 


king peremptortly refused, as his business would not allow a plunge 


T the dinner given last Thursday night at the Exec- 
itive Mansion, Albany, by Governor Hill to the 


Hon. Patrick H. Mr. Geo. T. Mc- 
ighlin, of the New England Organ Company, was one 


Collins, of Boston, 


ie few invited guests. 


E understand the C. N, Stimpson piano 
W organ business in Springfield, Mass., has 
Mrs. M. J. D. 
warerooms as a branch, Mr. Stimpson has 


and 
been 
Hutchins will 


discontinued, and that 


occupy the 


r 
warerooms in several] Massachusetts towns, and a large 


piano leg and truss factory at Westfield. 
= 


RRANGEMENTS have 
ill 


to furnish the 


new Conservatory of Music at 


been made 


music hi of the 


Utica with an Emerson grand piano and Emerson up- 
rights for the teaching classes of the conservatory. 
Emerson pianos are used in the public schools of Utica, 


the arrangement made with the conservatory will 
rive the Emerson piano additional prestige in that sec- 
of New York State 


Le 


Lechner 


vondence has ever been held with them from this office, 


editor of this paper has never had the pleasure 
meeting any the firm of Messrs. 
ru 


& Schoenberger, of Pittsburgh, and no corre- 


member of 


except an inquiry as to the amount realized from the 


yf the J. M. Starr & Co. piano which was 
for the the 
lhe parties immediately interested in the circulation of 


14uction Sale 


lonated benefit of Johnstown sufferers. 


Messrs. J. M. Starr & Co. and Messrs. Lechner & Schoen- 
berger may take this as finally settling their silly state- 
ments. 


M* C. C. CURTISS, of the Chicago branch of the 

house of Weber, is in the city, and during a call 
at this office informed us that he is East to confer with 
Mr. Weber and Trustee Foster in reference to the fu- 
ture affairs of the Chicago branch. Mr. Curtiss’ con- 
tract ceases next month, and during this week matters 
in reference to Chicago will be decided. Mr. Curtiss in- 
forms us that the outlook for fall trade is excellent and 
that the agents of the Weber piano in the West are 
hopeful and buoyant. 


T the annual election of officers of the Colby Piano 
Company, whose factory is at Erie, held in New 
York, the following officers were elected: C. C. Colby, 
president; J. E. Patterson, secretary and treasurer; 
C. C. Colby, J. E. Patterson, W. L. Darling, J. H. Shaw, 
Jacob Christie, trustees; Jacob Christie, superintendent 
of the works at Erie. W.L. Darling was placed in 
charge of sales. 
- —— 
ISS DYAS FLANAGAN, the pianist, who has 
been stopping at Norwalk, Ohio, on a short vaca- 
tion, expressed herself to us as delighted with a beauti- 
A. B, Chase upright sent to her by the company 
during her sojourn in the place. The Chase pianos 
are made to delight pianists, especially those who un- 


ful 


derstand something more about pianos than the mere 
playing of the same. 


F 

| izes there will 
play in the department of musical instruments, not only 
by American but also by European manufacturers. 
The room required for this exhibit will, of necessity, be 
very large, and applications for space in the musical de- 
partment will no doubt astonish the officials who will 
have charge of the assignments, In that respect the 
New York Exposition will by far excel any exposition 
hitherto held. 


the New York World’s Exposition of 1892 material- 
be an enormous exhibition and dis- 


ITHIN a few weeks the annual period of business 
pilgrimages to New York will be at hand and 
many dealers from all sections of the country will be 
here to examine pianos and organs and make their ar- 
rangements for the fall trade, or, at least, indicate their 
willingness to make arrangements mutually agreeable, 
if not especially agreeable, to them. There seems to be 
a general feeling that the fall trade will open well and 
that trade will be brisk, and, as a consequence of this 
opinion, it is expected that the number of dealers who 
will visit New York this season will be large. 

NFORMATION has reached us from a reliable source 
| to the effect that a firm engaged in supplying a cer- 
tain article used in the manufacture of pianos has been 
taking the pianos of certain makers in exchange for the 
article supplied. These pianos have been shipped to a 
town not athousand miles from New York, where the 
supply firm runs a retail piano store. It will not be very 
long before the house in question will see the error of 
such a move on their part, because piano manufacturers 
whom they supply and who pay them by cash or notes, 
are already objecting to their favoring the factories with 
whom they have exchanged and to their being in the re- 
tail business in a large town and running these goods in 
direct competition with them. 

The matter would not be so bad if it rested here, but 
it is reported that the supply firm is shipping to differ- 
ent parts of the country some of such pianos as they 
have in stock, and that they have shipped certain makes 
to dealers whocould not otherwise obtain these particu- 
lar pianos, and who use them to fight the legitimate 
agents of the makers whose names the pianos bear. 
Evidently the best thing for the supply house to do is 
to sell out their interest in the retail piano business and 
not take any more goods in exchange for their supplies, 
else they will find themselves in trouble with all of their 


customers, 











NEW EMERSON CATALOCUE. 


MONG the first of the new catalogues issued for the 
opening of the fall season is that of the Emerson 
Piano Company, of Boston and New York, which has 
just reached us. It is a novelty in its brevity and neat 
appearance. In it will be found well drawn cuts of their 
six styles of uprights, including the now famous “ Emer- 
son Style 14,” which is further exhibited in two pages, 
showing its interior construction and a skeleton of the 
plate when strung. Ar illustration of the method of 
building the backs of uprights and cuts of a square and 
the parlor grand complete the illustrations, while the in- 
troduction can be best shown from this quotation: 





The Emerson Piano Company begs leave to announce that with this issue 
of this catalogue it celebrates its goth birthday. Established in 1849 by the 
late William P. Emerson, it has grown and prospered and the company 
stands to-day among the largest and most successful piano manufacturers in 
the country, distributing its production not only through all parts of the 
United States and the British Dominion, but shipping them to Europe, Aus- 
tralia, South America and the West Indies. 

The originally fine qualities of the Emerson piano have been improved and 
perfected, its musical and artistic merits keeping pace with the material and 
financial progress of the company, and in full accord with the rapid advance 
inthe musical culture of the age. 

By some stroke of good fortu ne, or through some ingenious mode of adver- 
tising, an ordinary instrument may attain a temporary success, but in the 
sharp and continued competition of 40 years the solid and staying proper- 
ties of a piano are sure to tell, and the finale must inevitably be ‘ the sur- 
vival of the fittest."". That the Emerson pianos are among the few makes 
that have stood the test may be justly attributed to the causes mentioned 
above, as well as to judicious business management, without which even great 
mechanical] skill is powerless to maintain a high standard of excellence. 


The book is well printed on good paper, with a taste- 
fully designed cover which bears an excellent picture of 
the factory on the back, and taken all in all it is an at- 
tractive Catalogue. 














SWICK EFFORTS. 


— > — 


HE following two letters of Swick, addressed to 
newspapers in Paterson, disclose the hopelessness 
of the insane task of this peculiar individual. He 
seems to be willing to take everybody’s money to the 
extent of $10,000, more or less, and conduct a piano 
factory in the interests of these stockholders. Swick 
should come here or go to Chicago and run a music 
trade paper; he possesses all the elements of a first-class 
stencil music trade editor. But to the letters: 


THEY 
To the Editor of the Press: 
We have this day received a letter from the Binghamton Board of Trade, 
through its secretary, Mr. F. N. Gilbert, offering free factory ground in that 
city, and the business men will put us upa factory. Now, we have no desire 
to leave Paterson. We came here and invested our money. It was swept 
away from us through fire. What we want is $10,000 subscribed us for 
stock, Can't you induce 500 of our storekeepers to invest in two shares of 
stock, only $20 each? !t will pay them in many ways and the stock will pay 
big returns. Will you assist us in forming this company? As soon as $5,000 
is subscribed for stock we shall incorporate the company. Please help ug 
We can put up the building again at once. We have 
Kindly assist us in our work, Respectfully, 
Swick & WEseEr. 


DESIRE ASSISTANCE, 


through your columns, 
parties willing to do so. 


Paterson, N. J., June 26, 1889. 
BOOMING THE FACTORY PROJECT. 
PATERSON, July 30, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Call: 

I havea little news for you, and the publication of the same will still fur- 
ther assist me. I am quite sure of forming a stock company to be known as 
the **Herlich Piano Company,’ and hope to be able to get enough sub- 
scribers for stock to be avie to incorporate it the latter part of August. To 
date there has been subscribed for stock, $3,000. Parties have investigated 
the business and find that it will pay big. I now want $2,000 more sub- 
scribed, and when that amount is taken we shall incorporate with a paid in 
capital of $5,000, and then the stock will come in quickly, for I can get the 
building put up again by ex-Senator Dater. I will publish a full list of the 
stockholders’ names the latter part of next month. Here are the names of a 
few who have taken from five to ten shares at $10 ashare: Mr. John J, 
Brown, President First National Bank ; ex-Sheriff James McKee, ex-Sen- 
ator Griggs, Eugene Stevenson, A. H. Knapp, John Goble, James Van Kirk, 
Mr. Steele, Mr. Van Winkle, Mr. Richard Carroll. One married lady in this 
city signed for $1,000 worth of stock. I am now in hopes that at least 200 
of our business men will send in their names for one share of stock at $10 a 


share, Yours very respectfully, Joun J. Swick, Manager. 


Swick says that the parties who have thus far sub- 
scribed have “investigated the business and find that it 
will pay big.” It did not pay him big, for he was insol- 
vent before the fire, owing $8,000 more than his total 
assets were worth. Swick cannot conduct business suc- 
cessfully. He has been selling pianos below cost, and 
could sell in no other manner. He does not know to-day 
what the pianos he made actually cost him. He is un- 
reliable, unsafe, has a bad record, and is entirely devoid 
of principle, and people should have no business trans- 








with a transaction between 


i T mor 


connecting Us 





And the sooner they act the better. 


| actions with such an individual. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 











edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Manufactuléea, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“az NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMSB, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 














UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Term STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 
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DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








Piano Cases 








Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


ee ernie (DAVENPORT & TREACY. 
STERLING: c, S. STONE, Piano Plates 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 
ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


38, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 57 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YWoRkK. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 














The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE ' 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER. ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, Ls U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FISCHER J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
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79,000 





ws OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! G+ 


; 
"URE & DURABILITY f 110 Fifth Avenue corner 16th Street, New York. , 





NOW IN USE. 
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CONOVER BROTHERS, 


+ MANUFACTURERS, > 
400 and 402 West 14th Street, New York. 
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tained under the most powerful piano touch as 
well as in the modified pianissimo touch, the 
Quality of Tone remaining under all conditions 
the same. 

This same rare quality Mr. Conover has suc- 
ceeded in imbuing the Grand Piano with. In 
addition to its Liquid Touch this Adjustment 
controls the Reserve Force latent in the instru- 
ment and at the disposal of a gifted player or 
such performers who, by dint of their accom- 
plishments, are the ones to whom playing upon 
a Grand Piano should be I'mited. 

We believe that the pianists who are unable 
to touch the Keyboard pianistically are in the 
great majority of cases the same people who 
fail to appreciate the Beauty of Tone. The 
piano pounder would soon cease his pounding 
if he could hear what a ruinous effect it has 
upon a Beautifully Toned Instrument. Under 
the touch of an experienced player the Quality 
of the Tone of the Conover Grand is instantly 
appreciated by cultivated musical people. It 
is a True Musical Instrument, having a Well 
Balanced and Even Scale and qualities that 
CONOVER GRAND PIANO. commend it to musiciansand intelligent dealers. 


(From ** The Musical Courier”’ of May 29, 1889.) 

After showing conclusively that they are ex- 
perts in the manufacture of Upright Pianos 
Messrs. Conover BroTHERS now step before 
the musical public with a Parlor Grand Piano 
which, after a thorough examination, must be 
pronounced as unqualified a success as the 
Conover Upright. Mr. Frank CONOVER has 
for a long time been experimenting not only 
with Models and Patterns of his own creation, 
but has been looking into the Application of 
Sound and Tone to the Grand Scale. As the 
Uprights made by him show, he is a firm be- 
liever in the theory that an instrument should 
possess, in addition to the necessary qualities 
of Tone and Touch, a Reserve Power by means 
of which particular shades of Tonal Effects 
can be produced through the Touch. It isa 
peculiar characteristic of the Conover Upright 
that its Tone can be Forced without ‘* Break- 
ing” into it, as it is called; that is to say, the 
Adjustment and Relation of the Keyboard and 
Actien to the Blow of the Hammer are calcu- 
lated down to such a fine point and to such a 
nicety that the particular Tone Character is sus 























I'he above cut gives a front view of the New Hollow Steel Tuning Pin as placed in the CONOVER PIANOS, with one row of Pins removed 


to show the appearance of the permanent studs upon which they turn, 
The invention consists of a hollow pin with a slot in its side, and a solid metal plate with fixed studs around which the pins turn. 


The stud plate is placed upon a ledge of the iron plate of the Piano and screwed 


The slot in the 


side of the pin enables the string to grip it firmly around the fixed stud. 


solidly to it. The tuning is done in the usual way with the regular tuning hammer. 





The above cut shows the New Hollow Steel Tuning Pin in use in the 
CONOVER New Scale Upright, STYLE R. CONOVER BROTHERS have 
such confidence in this Tuning Pin and its application to Pianos that they 
use it in all their GRAND PIANOS. 
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EXPORT OF ORCANS AND 
PIANOS. 


N the discussion of the question of importing pianos 
from Europe there enters atopic that must neces- 
sarily be exceedingly interesting to the piano and organ 
trades, and which must be viewed as identical in interest 
to both of these trades, if, indeed, they can at this day 
be separated as far as their mutual concerns and affairs 
are related. There are many organ manufacturers now 
engaged in piano manufacturing, and if not directly in 
the manufacture of pianos at least in the sale of pianos 
by branches or concerns connected with them. 
Of the organ manufacturers who are at present also 
piano manufacturers or directly connected with a piano 
manufacturing firm or company the following is a list: 











Smith American Organ and Piano Company.............-.+-++++++ Boston 
New England Organ Company............-.-0-eeceeeeeeee oe .. .Boston 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. oversieasae 
Worcester Organ Company........ ated ...... Worcester 
Ratey Orgen Companys. oicce.cvics-ccveccscavess cvsevvccedes Brattleboro 
Watered Orme Commas. soo. sce cvesscccsccccccccesecccessces Waterloo 
I cnc cccd aces cocccsnsccecccosespeceses .New Haven 
NO ood pccece: soces ees ses . ..Derby 
Be I FI ct ocecdccesesteae ccvesevesnccves .... Norwalk 
x AS TET PTT TT LTT ee Chicago 
Clough & Warren Company .............65. 0 ceeeeeee 4: padiives Detroit 

se ....Concord 





Prescott Organ and Piano Company 
Peter Kellmer 


Many manufacturers of organs are directly engaged in 
the business of selling pianos, but the above named 
houses are actually or directly engaged in the manufac- 
ture of pianos. The Chicago Cottage Organ Company are 
in the piano business ; so are the Weaver, the Miller, the 
Loring & Blake, the Whitney & Holmes and others, 
and such as are not engaged in the piano trade either 
directly or indirectly are nevertheless interested in it by 
mutual transactions. by combinations and by trade co- 
operations that make these two manufacturing lines 
identical in most of the affairs pertaining to the piano 
and organ business of the country. What affects the 
one affects the other. 

And yet the reed organ industry has open to it asource 
of trade not yet investigated, much less cultivated by 
the manufacturers of pianos in this country. Aithough 
both industries are conducted under the operations of a 
protective tariff, the organ manufacturers have been do- 
ing an enormous export trade for years past, while the 
piano manufacturers have been satisfied to limit their 
sales within the boundaries of the United States and 
Canada. 

A glance at the official statistics will disclose figures 
that are worthy of study and consideration on the part 
of organ manufacturers who are interested in piano 
manufacturing, and who are versed in the methods of 
foreign and export trade, and also on the part of piano 
manufacturers who seem to have ignored the export 
question entirely. 

Statistics are now in hand for the eleven months of 
the present fiscal year and what do they show? 10,120 
organs were exported from the United States in the 
eleven months that ended May 31, 1889, and they were 
valued at $640,654, an average of over $63 per organ. 
The total exports, including 526 pianos during the same 
months, amounted to a valuation of $927,693 or for 
twelve months past about $1,000,000, a large increase 
over the year previous. 

This signifies that there is a great field open for 
American musical instruments in foreign countries, for 
$1,000,000 a year is a large percentage of the total 
amount of the wholesale organ business done here. 

We publish this especially for the gratitication of the 
persons who are hinting at a boycott of German pianos 
in this country and who do not know that many dealers 
in Germany who sell German pianos and who occupy 
intimate business relations with their own German 
piano manufacturers sell American organs at retail to- 
gether with German pianos, and that many of the Lon- 
don firms who sell American organs are the representa- 
tives in Great Britain of German piano manufacturers. 
What the effect of such a narrow minded proceeding 
as a boycott of German pianos would have upon the 
sale of American organs by European dealers and com- 
mission houses can well be imagined should it become 
known that such a spirit is manifesting itself here, and, 
moreover, if, as the trade papers have stated, it is wrong 


.. Hazleton, Pa. 


foreign trade is evinced also in the advertisements one 
can read in foreign papers, catalogues and especially in 
the foreign music trade press. The following is a par- 
tial list of the firms who have been or are using the 
columns of foreign papers, either directly or indirectly, 
to advertise themselves and their product. These names 
can be found in various foreign trade mediums, now in 
the office of THE MusicAL COURIER, and it is by no 
means a complete list : 

Smith American Organ Company. 

Estey Organ Company. 

Loring & Blake Organ Company. 

Fort Wayne Organ Company. 

Burdett Organ Company. 

Peloubet Company. 

Sterling Company. 

Story & Clark. 

Clough & Warren. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ Company. 

Carpenter Organ Company. 

W. W. Kimball Company. 

Bridgeport Organ Company. 

Wilcox & White Organ Company. 

C. O. Hillstrom, 

Mason & Risch. 

Worcester Organ Company. 

Beethoven Piano-Organ Company. 

£olian Organ and Music Company. 

Lyon & Healy (Banjo advertisement). 

Alfred Dolge. 

C. G. Conn (Cornet mouthpieces). 

Munro Organ Reed Company. 

Steinway & Sons. 

Hardman, Peck & Co. 

We have not seen the advertisements of Farrand & 
Votey and Newman Brothers, but as these firms are also 
sending organs to foreign countries in quantities, no 
doubt their advertisements are abroad, together with 
others not in the above list. The five Canadian firms— 
Karn Organ Company, W. Bell & Co., Dominion Organ 
and Piano Company, Uxbridge Organ Company and W. 
Doherty & Co.—are also advertising heavily in foreign 
mediums and are doing a large export trade. 

In view of these facts—and these are facts and not 
mere vaporings and speculations of possibilities, such as 
our esteemed contemporaries are in the habit of doling 
out to their readers—in view of these facts we would 
like to know which American music trade paper would 
refuse to take the advertisement of a foreign musical in- 
strument maker who is willing to pay the price asked ? 
The business manager or editor of such a paper would 
make a greater fool of himself than most of these indi- 
viduals are already considered by the great majority of 
the piano and organ men of this country. Refuse’ Not 
one of them, let that much be said to their credit at 
least. 

And suppose the whole combined music trade papers 
of the United States should refuse to accept foreign 
advertisements? Suppose, unlike European . music 
trade papers, who derive a large income from American 
music trade sources, these papers here should refuse to 
accept foreign business patronage? It would not make 
the slightest difference. The daily papers are always 
prepared to accept advertisements, and a card in the 
dailies of the large cities would, with all due respect for 
the enormous circulation of the music trade papers, be 
read by at least as many persons interested or apt to be- 
come interested as now read the intellectual and at times 
sophomoric essays that appear in the columns of our 
hermaphrodite music trade press, with its accounts of 
the drama, of railroading, of cook stoves, of prize fight- 
ing, &c., too long to mention, especially remember- 
ing the words of McEwen, the stenciler, “ Life is too 
short.” 

No, the piano and organ manufacturers should not 
be led into any false notions about this matter of 
European pianos. It is, we believe, the ostrich that 
hides its head in the sand and fancies that because it 
cannot see it is not seen; but its example is a bad one, or 
we would not have so many genuine ostrich feathers for 
sale all over the world. 

We must recognize the fact that European pianos are 
imported here and will be in the future, and that 
European piano manufacturers are just as much entitled 
to work this field as American organ manufacturers are 
to work the European field, and that the music trade 
press of this country is compelled to advertise their 
goods just as the European music trade press_ is 
obliged to accept American advertisements and get 








and even criminal on the part of workmen or strikers 
to boycott a manufacturer of pianos here, is it not | 
equally wrong to boycott a foreign piano manufacturer? 
And if certain people in this country feel disposed to | 
boycott foreign pianos; if it is not a question of principle 
to oppose the boycott, only a utilitarian question, where | 
does the utility of it appear in the face of risking the 
future of a yrowing export trade in the same line 
amounting nov’ to the sum of $1,000,000 a year ? 
That some American manufacturers are eager for 


paid for them. The greatest income of foreign music 
trade papers was at one time derived from American 
sources. We would like to have a chance to get some 
of that money back to this country. 








—Fire in the music store of G, E. Paulter, Greenfield, Mass., 
on Saturday, destroyed property valued at $1,500. 
—E. C. Tracy, the Chickering agent at Bridgeport, Conn., 


| SHORT TALKS. 


ee 


O. A. FIELD, OF THE JESSE FRENCH PIANO AND ORGAN 
COMPANY: 

(Mr. Field called to see us on his way to St. Louis.) 
“ Everybody out in our section predicts a good fall trade, 
but we are cautious and are not prepared to say what the 
outcome will be. However, we gave the Vose & Sons 
Piano Company the largest order for pianos that has 
recently been given to one firm. I am not prepared to 
give the exact number of rianos ordered, but I know it 
is the most extensive one recently booked in the piano 

trade. We also gave to C. C. Briggs & Co. an order for 
100 pianos. Wecontinue to sell the same line of pianos, 
viz., Chickering, Hardman, Briggs, Vose and New Eng- 
land. I shall be in St. Louis on Monday after an absence 
of one month. Mr. Jesse French goes to Cape May 
and thence home to Nashville via Knoxville, where we 
have interests to attend to. We do not believe in the 
consignment business and will only sell at wholesale in 
a regular commercial manner. We have lost one piano 
only in all our wholesale transactions since we opened 
in St. Louis, which will be seven years on the 9th day 
of January next. If adealer can bring us good indorsed 
notes he can get pianos from us on time; if his credit in 
his own town is not sufficiently good to get indorse- 
ments there, why, we tell him he cannot expect us to 
credit him. If he has capital and does not care to put 
it into his business and wants time, he must stand A1 
before he can get a piano or organ from us. That sys- 
tem has been carried out by us so successfully that we 
have lost, as I said before, but one piano in wholesale 
transactions in all this time.” 

Mr. LEOPOLD PECK—HARDMAN, PECK & Co. : 

“T have been running the factory at full time, and we 
are ready to fill our wholesale orders as fast as they 
come in. 1 believe that most of the agents throughout 
the country have allowed their stock to run down dur- 
ing the summer and I expect a good fall and winter 
trade. Our wholesale business, taken altogether, has 
been very good for the past few months considering the 
time of year, but the retail business has been quiet. 
We expect to finish the improvements and decorations 
of the new Hardman Hall by September 1, and from 
that time on concerts and piano recitals of the finest 
order will be given in it. The Hardman grand will be 
played in many concerts during the winter season, both 
in New York and throughout the country. 

“ | have been misquoted, or quoted ina way that may 
be misunderstood by some trade papers, who put me 
down as opposed to the world’s fair to be held in 1892. 
I have never said that I thought an exposition such as 
will be held here would not benefit the city. What I 
did say was that I should not expect it to net any direct 
benefit to an individual house. But when the time 
comes we shall have as fine an exhibit as any piano 
house, and we shall expect to derive an indirect benefit 
from having the thousands of people who will visit the 
fair hear and see the Hardman piano.” 

OLD PIANO MAN: 

“ Certainly the piano and organ consignment business, 
if properly conducted. is a fine scheme; but, like all 
schemes that are successful, there must be a definite 
system at the bottom of it, which must be carried out 
strictly and which must be permitted to work out its 
logical sequence. I would prefer to have $100,000 out 
on consignment to having the same sum in bank, for in 
the former investment, followed out commercially, the 
$1co,000 mean much more in the long run. The con- 
signor must have good men on the goad to watch his 
dealers carefully, and it must be understood that the 
dealer’s book should always be ready for examination. 
A duplicate set should be kept by the consignment 
manufacturer, so that the sale or rent of each consigned 
piano or organ can be traced from the office, and it 
must, without fail, be insisted upon that the collection 
of each payment on each instrument be reported at the 
stated time agreed upon. There is money in the con- 
signment business, and don't you forget it!” 

Mr. JACK HAYNES: 

“T’ve had all I could attend to during the summer, 
and I’m getting ready for big business next month and 
on from that time. No, I haven’t made any arrange- 
ments yet about retail warerooms, and I’m going to 
stay here until later. When I get fairly started with 
the Starr piano then I'll begin to look around and see 
what can be done in the retail line. The new catalogue 
of the Starr will be out in a few weeks, and will be 
the handsomest they have ever issued. The Newman 
Brothers organs are still on top, of course, and with 





barely escaped being crushed by a falling chimney a few days 


ago. An open umbrella he was carrying saved him. 








the new factory we shall be able to turn out enough to 
fill our orders this fall, something we haven't been 
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able 
ble export trade with the Newman, and it’s constantly 


to do since the fire. Yes, 1’m doing a considera- 
increasing 
to make a quick trip on the road, and when 
back I|'ll have something more to say.” 
De Vo_ney Everert—E. G. HARRINGTON & Co.,: 

* We started in on the first day of this month with or- 
ders for 45 pianos on our books, and judging from what 


I get 


I have heard from many dealers, notably those in towns | 
outside of the few larger cities, the trade this fall prom- | 


The dealers seem to be in good 
condition financially and all the prospects, as they now 


ises to be excellent. 


appear, are encouraging.” 
GEORGE NEMBACH—GEORGE STECK & Co.: 

“ We are preparing for a fall trade which, judging from 
indications, will be large. Mr. Kaemmerer will be back 
from Europe in September.” 

Wo. B. TREMAINE—/EOLIAN ORGAN AND Music Com- 
PANY 

“Our retail far this summer 

much better than we expected, while the wholesale 


business so has been 
trade has been rather quiet. 
the organization of the company to manufacture the 
new Electric piano in time to place it on the market for 
the fall No, it has not yet been decided what 
make of piano we shail use. 
a fair business as soon as the hot weather is over and are 
it 


trade. 1 


preparing for with some new styles and improve- 


ments 
1, VAN LOAN: 
a 


of Union-sq. and Fourteenth-st. has interfered with busi- 


he new building in course of erection at the corner 


ness on this block for nearly eight months, with no pres- 


t of an early abatement of the interference. 


t 


ent 
No one can estimate how many thousands of dollars in 


prospec 


retail sales have been Jost on this side of Fourteenth-st. 
since the excavation was begun and the work on the 
building started. You can see daily how people below 
here cross over and how people coming down Union-sq., 
of 
this side of the street looks deserted.” 
WwW VoOCALION COMPANY, 

The report that the Mason & Risch vocalion factory 


instead turning in here cross over. Sometimes 


CURRIER 


ht 


is to be moved from Worcester, Mass., to Canada is not 


true. We are going to move, but it is only from our 
present factory in Worcester to a larger one in the same 
place. We find this necessary in order to extend our 


facilities for production. Our trade has, of course, been 


somewhat quiet during the summer months, but we 


have orders ahead for later delivery which will keep us 
busy fora long time to come. As our instrument is 


becoming more and better known we are receiving more 
and better orders for private residences and private 
Before 
the modern style of the vocalion will be found in some 


music rooms the winter of 1889-90 ts passed 
of the best known families in the city in the use of the 
best I 
instrument 


known musical amateurs of whom we boast. 
just taken an order for a three manual 


make to be built for Mr. Paul Stevenson, 


have 
of 


our finest 


; I 
ive it blown by electricity, and when it is completed 


ast Sixty-seventh-st. I am arranging a device to 
Mr. Stevenson will be the possessor of one of the most 
in the world. We are 


Turnbull, of Balti- 


exquisite musical instruments 


also makiny one for Mr. Laurence 


more, Md., of a similar nature. 

Ihis sort of work is of course entirely aside from our | 
church work and our wholesale business. Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, was here not long ago and we have 
sent him a Vocalion to his celebrated chapel at Mount 
Desert, Me. Mr. Louis Lombard, who appreciates a 


good thing musical when he comes across it, has ordered 


one for the new Utica Conservatory, of Utica, and 
so it goes. We are constantly improving the instrument 


in one way and another, and while every musician who | 
has heard the Vocalion pronounces it the most perfect 


organ of its class, we are ever ready to add to it the im- 
provements suggested and proved by our constant ex- 
periments in our particular and peculiar field.” 

DANIEL DUNHAM, DUNHAM PIANo Co.— 


Vell, I suppose you trade paper fellows are 
still fighting each other It don’t interest me much, 
though, because we are working full time, and while 
yusiness has been kind of slack in the summer, 
[ guess we've had our share and we can’t complain, 
anyhow We are inclined to be conservative and 
to mind our own business, but we keep right along 
getting orders and filling them satisfactorily to our 


We 


Reverend 


customers have just received an order from 


the Right A. C. Garnott, D.D., 
of Northern Texas, who was in here and bought a lot of 


Bishop 


Dunham uprights for St. Mary’s Institute, of Dallas, 
Tex., and only a little while ago we shipped six up- 


rights to the conservatory at Halifax, N.S., and that’s 


As soon as I can get a chance I'm going | 


We expect to complete | 


We are looking forward to | 


| the way it goes with us. We are not going to bring out 

any new styles this fal], nor issue any new catalogue, be- 
cause we find our present styles to be just what our cus- 
tomers want, and we expect a good business all next fall 
and winter. 





TERRITORIAL RICHTS. 
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Some of the Trials which Beset Dealers and 
Manufacturers in the Adjustment 
of Territorial Infringements. 


I. 


ROBABLY no one thing in the commercial depart- 
ment of a piano maker’s business causes him more 
trouble and thought than the adjustment of territorial 
| differences between his various agents and between his 
agents and himself. The higher he stands in his line of 
manufacture, the better his grade of goods, and, conse- 
quently, the more valuable his agencies, the greater are 
his difficulties. A stencil maker, or even a maker of 
legitimate cheap goods, may sell to whom he pleases, 
and may change his dealers to suit his own sweet will. 
But when a firm makes an instrument which has a defi- 
nite market value on its name aside from its intrinsic 
value as a piano or organ, when a firm advertises exten- 
sively and has been long enough established to have 
created an absolute call for its product, so that its 
agencies become of value and are sought for by respon- 
sible dealers, then its troubles in the matter of territory 
begin. 

It is the long standing custom of manufacturers and 
their traveling men to assign to agents territory which 
is bounded by set geographical lines. It seems all but 
impossible, or at least it has never yet, to our knowledge, 
been done, that a maker should assign territory to his 
agent, not on prescribed divisions of counties or States, 
but according to a common sense consideration of the 
immediate conditions surrounding a given town or city, 
its accessibility by rail, water and road and its general 
importance as the commercial centre of the section in 
which it is located. Take, as an instance, the State of 
Ohio. It is a State exceptionally well stocked with 
music dealers, and those firms who have not assigned 
the agency for the entire State to some large firm located, 
say, in Cincinnati, are constantly in hot water with the 
difficulties between their agents whose territories im- 
mediately join each other. Cincinnati men cannot prop- 
erly work the counties naturally covered by Cleveland 
men any more than a Cleveland man can properly work 
the district naturally covered by his Cincinnati com- 
petitor. And the difficulties in the State of Ohio are 
multiplied by the the old plan of 
geographical divisions which brings Ohio dealers into 
immediate contact with their own line of goods in the 
hands of agents located within the bordering States. 

When a dealer, be he great or small, comes into com- 
petition ona certain make with another adjoining dealer 
who offers that same certain make, the maker of that 
certain make isthe man who suffers. The manufacturer 
suffers, if not from the natural cutting of prices, at least 
from the claims for allowances made by the competing 
parties and oftentimes from both causes. The average 
reputable piano maker strives to govern and “ protect ” 
his authorized agent in the territory assigned to him, 
and we greatly fear that the average reputable dealer is 
only too apt, in the annoyance and chagrin which he 
suffers at being beaten, to demand concessions which are 
in the main unreasonable. 

There has been agitated through the columns of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER a plan for a general “ getting to- 
gether” ina general convention of the dealers from 
throughout the country, and while THE MUSICAL Cour- 
IER maintains the position of a non-participant in the 


continuance of 


agitation, we should be much pleased to see such a con- 
gregation of business men, if it were only for the united 
consideration of this single important question, aside 
from the manifold advantages that would of necessity 
result from a fair, frank deliberation upon the other dif- 
ficulties which beset the trade in general and, as each 
one thinks, himself If two or three or 
more of the contesting ayents of a certain manufacturer 
could be brought together in his office and there air and 


in particular. 


regulate their differences once a year, it would surely re- 
sult benefit to all concerned. We 
quently shown whole volumes of acrimonious corre- 


in have been fre- 
spondence from two adjoining and competing agents of a 
firm, each man asserting that he was conducting his con- 
tention solely on a point of principle, and each one be- 
| laboring the other for his “low methods” and “mean 
| tricks,” &c., when we have known both contesting 
| parties to be gentlemen and business men and good 





fellows generally, who, if they could only get together 
and meet on a fair ground. with the manufacturer as ar- 
bitrator, would readily arrange matters and come toa 
fair understanding with each other which would wipe out 
the existing trouble and serve asa basis for future action. 

As matters now stand, the manufacturer is in the un- 
enviable position of an umpire of two clashing interests, 
and his decision in favor of either party is sure to result 
in his being punished by the opponent. 

This subject, of such active interest to all persons en- 
gaged in any capacity in the music trade, has been often 
touched upon before by us, but has never been exhaust- 
ively discussed in our columns. In future issues of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER we shall endeavor to go more deeply 
into the matter, and, while we have been too long in the 
business of legitimate music trade journalism to hope 
that we can prescribe ’remedies for all the ill feelings 
which constantly arise, we shall present to our readers 
some of the more common, as well as some of the more 
complex, conditions which are always occurring, and 
shall try to cast our quota of oil upon the troubled 
waters, always bearing in mind the interests of all parties 
concerned. 





Richard Ranft. 

HAT can be done by architects who have 
a proper artistic sense and who can estimate propor- 
tion is shown in the improvements in the shape of the building 
erected by Mr. Richard Ranft at 213 East Nineteenth-st. for 
the conduct of his business. The front is one of the architec- 
tural attractions on the East Side and the interior of the build- 
ing has been constructed to conform with the requirements of 
Mr. Ranft’s iarge and constantly growing trade. All the 
latest improvements and inventions in ventilation, heating 
and expediting the receipt and shipment of goods are applied, 
and the building is, in short, a representative modern ware- 

house with large and commodious offices. 

Mr. Ranft tells us that he has never been busier than at 
present. ‘‘Our orders have been large and we are doing our 
best to fill them promptly. 
servative methods and do not indulge in the view that we 
shall have a large fall trade, especially if the tariff isto be 
tinkered by Congress. Of course, I hope we shall have a 
good trade.”’ 

Mr. Ranft showed us some large orders for Weickert felt 
from large firms. ‘* Here,” said he, ‘‘ you can see the quan- 
tities of felt we supply the leading houses with, and their 
orders are such that it keeps us busy all thetime. I have very 
little time to attend to outside affairs, although it is now 
necessary to visit the firms regularly at stated periods. I 
have a man out in the trade all the time, but notwithstanding 
this I also personally visit the piano manufacturers. This 
has become the custom during the past years, a custom that 
did not prevail in former years, when the members of the firms 
or the buyers generally called in person at the supply ware- 


At the same time I believe in con- 


houses to purchase goods.’ 

Mr. Ranft does not believe in the undercutting of prices. 
‘*T have the same facilities to purchase piano material and 
supplies as any other firm in the line, and am surprised that 
some piano manufacturers do not appreciate what the under- 
cutting of some special article or staple signifies. The parties 
who make such special undercutting offers always get even by 
charging more for some other article and thus make up the 
loss, for to sell certain things for figures they are offered at 
signifies a loss, and business cannot be conducted with losses. 
They do not lose anything, for they make it up with higher 
But I do not believe in doing 
business on such a basis. I prefer not to sell the goods at all 
in place of selling them by such a method, and what is the re- 
sult? We have on our books the very largest and choicest 
firms in the piano and organ trade.” 

Mr. Ranft’s establishment is in superb condition, and with 
these new facilities he will no doubt do his share of the trade 


for the coming season. 
ye YTHER new piano and organ firm has 
been established in Columbus, Ohio, consisting of 
Messrs. S. S. and I. N. Hockett, of Washington Court House, 
Ohio, and Mr. J. H. Puntenney, formerly of late firm of D. S. 
Johnston & Co., Cincinnati. They have leased the wareroom 
No. 203 South High-st. in that city and will do business under 
the firm name of Hockett Brothers & Puntenney ; and as they 
are all thorough piano and organ men who have been engaged 
in the business for years and whose experience is most valu- 
able, they will no doubt make an impression on the trade in 
the section of Ohio in which their work will be done. 


prices on other specialties. 


New Firm in Columbus. 








UGENE D’ALBERT, who is engaged by Manager 
Abbey to concertize in this country with Sarasate, 


the violinist, will play the Steinway piano. 


R. FRANK BRACHT, the Steinway agent at 

Spokane Falls, Wash. Ter., telegraphed to his 
wife, who is here on a visit, that his wareroom is the 
| only place of business in Spokane Falls not destroyed 
' by the disastrous fire on Sunday night. 
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Professional Cards. 





METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School int the United States. 


Vvice, Piano- 


EXC EPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 


Dup.Ley Buck, Paoto Giorza, 
Apert R. Parsons, Currorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Harry Rowe Suercey, | Cuas. Roperts, Jr, 
Samvuet P. Warren, L. A. RussELv. 


Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
$2 Send tor Circular. 


H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
C. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courter, 25 E. rath Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 16: West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wouresun, 993 Cat Peurteents Dron. Now Fees. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application, 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
ae Address S STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 


Catalogue mailed 

















. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
“— oice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
La 2 Pittsourgh, Pa, 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocai Cul- 
ture. ros Kast 82d st., New York. 
Mg. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRAN| 


Vocat Tracuer, 
a1g East 19th Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instructio 
o. 18 7 ving Place 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
aa5 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
$60.00 with a discount as formerly of to per cent. 
for cash. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 Ea East sh street. New York. 












































PAULINA WEISS, 


Hicu Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she 1s open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take per in Vocal Culture. 

Address 227 E. 69th Street, New York City. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them 
will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, price 
2 cts. THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80 Courtlandt St, New York. 











C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 

















Philadelphia, Penna. 
PRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager 





NEW ENGLAND 


| 
CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITERK- 

ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $s to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
| Light, $s to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
| giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M, M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany, 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
f l and é 





pr 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
IN CORPORATED 1885. 


> 
-_ —— 





Adaaan Aaa new 


EC eeseet: 
SEE ie 
ES BS Bd 


This building » owned and ome exclusively 
by the Schubert Piano C 


THE 


PIANO. 


Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fx 


lly warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 


Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 





OPER 


PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 





ee — Terms and | ho to 





PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





STorY & CLARK ORGANS, 


Goo, . CO A. CS G2 





NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


we Senda for 18ss9 chuitdstedesnie' 





UNITED STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 


~®.——-f» CHARTERED IN 1865.4——_@ 


NEW YORE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 





taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rree on 


| application 


x SCHUBERT 











NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 


LADY PICKING 
MULBERRIES. 


By EDGAR 8. KELLEY. 


+f 
8 
+ 


cae 








This unique song is published with 
English 0% Chinese text Price 


Song, soc. ; 


ye 4oc i 


“WHAT THE MAN'~ ™e MOON SAW.” 


ianoforte hain 


6oc. 


By THE SAME Composer. 
The cover to this charming humoresque is printed in 
a blue tint from a design by Oliver Herford, the well- 
known artist and humorist Price, s5c0c¢ Address all 
orders 


BYRON TRAVERS & CO., 
42 West 23d Street, y ew York. 


ISAAC [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Deaiers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 





426 and 427 East Eighth St., Kast River, 





NEW YORE. 





PRACTICE 


THE VIRG LL ane 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. | 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the trainuig of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of _— 
than is possible by an ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the creadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

ot a a e solicited with Teachers and 
schoo 

Desctiptive Circulars sent free on application, 


Address 











THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Se hgasigeds 


aes soeee dpepere eer 


Gibasidigabicicibatisics ibibebeded a *y% 


“ spepererararaneneverererene( in" 


Py 
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42:55 je = 
Si: OMCAR BRANDSTETTER, © 23 
See te 5 ~~) : — 
ose Ce . . ~ ye == 
s&s. Music Engraver and Printer, .,3°2- 
A & In LEIPSIC, Germany. eas 
os ~) a 
By cr Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- ~2-) . = = 
a ments and a large staff of first-class artists. te ge 
Se ~e) a 
> ee “ 
4 ,~_ we 
“Nooo” ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. ““° seo 











(Ge Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 


as price list and other particulars, will 


be sent free on application 
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Dissolution of Copartnership. 
7. copartnership heretofore existing between Harry A, 
Woodward and George R. Sumner, under the firm name 
of Woodward & Sumner, was dissolved by mutual consent on 
the 28th day of June last. H. A. Woodward 
business of pianos and organs and is authorized to settle the af- 


succeeds to the 


fairs of the late firm in liquidation, 


H. A, Woopwarp, 
G. R. SUMNER. 


PORTLAND, Me, July 26, 1889. 





Emil Wahle. 








R. EMIL WAHLE, of Buffalo, died sud- 
M denly on Wednesday, July 31, at 10 A, M., at his 
home, No, 65 Oak-st., Buffalo. His large circle of triends in 
the trade will be grieved the more at this sad news because it 


unexpected. Mr. Wahle was one of the most popular 


is s¢ 


the active element in the firm of 


He was obliged to labor there under peculiar 


piano men of the East and 


Wahle & Son. 


disadvantages 


and his success in making and holding friends 


for himself and his concern was the more remarkable and 


commendable when the peculiar conditions and surroundings 


worked are taken into consideration. The follow- 


in which he 
ing short obituary from the Buffalo ‘‘ Advertiser” gives the 
most important incidents of his career. 

He was prostrated on Friday last (July 26) with an attack of rheumatism 
and fever The announcement will be received with much surprise and 
regret, not only among musical people, by whom he was greatly esteemed, 

ut by all who knew him, 

Emil Wahle was born in Niedermarsberg, Prussia, in April, 1844, and was 

erefore 45 years of age. He came to this country with his parents when a 

y I'he family settled in Buffa'o and have always resided here. Emil was 
a born musician, and for many years was a violinist of fine attainments. His 


r has been entirely that of a musician and manager. In addition to the 
© store business he was the leader of Wahle'’s Orchestra, and at different 
Of late years she 


Music and had 


had corm sed and arranged a great deal of music 


the leader of the orchestra at the Academy of 


| chased by the citizens of the town and deeded in fee simple to the new com- 
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charge of the music at the other theatres. He also was manager of the Buf- 
falo Orchestra for several seasons, Together with his father he built the 
Court Street Theatre, which is still owned by the Wahles and leased by H. 
R. Jacobs. 

Mr. Wahle was a musician of much ability and a man of sterling qualities 
of head and heart. Always pleasant and affable, of the strictest integrity in 
business matters, he commanded the respect and confidence of all with whom 
he came in contact. His early death is greatly to be deplored. He leavesa 
wife and three children ; his father, Joseph, and a brother, Max, and sister, 
Lizetta, also survive him. 


Organ Factory at Newark, Del. 
NAUFF & SONS, the Philadelphia church 
organ builders, have decided to remove to Newark, Del., 
the town having granted a lot and tax exemptions. The Wil- 


Every Evening” says in its report from Newark : 


““ 


mington 

During the past week 460 shares of stock of the Knauff & Sons 
Company have been taken by Newark people. 
$s0 makesa total of over $23,000s0 far subscribed, which is remarkably 
good for Newark in its present dull times, The sum of $25,000 is required 
by the new company and this it is hoped will soon be subscribed. When this 


Trade Notes. 


—Secretary of War Proctor has just purchased, for his resi- 
dence, an Estey upright piano. 


—Theodore Silkman, the manager of the Pease piano busi- 
ness, has been conducting its affairs in a brilliant manner. 
Some of his trade combinations have been of infinite benefit 
to the firm of Pease. 





—Secretary Love, of the Waterloo Organ Company, re- 


| cently received a Chicago dispatch purporting to come from 


| their salesman, J. W. Chamberlain. 


The vaiue of each share at | 


is done and as soon as 6 acres of the land can be transferred by the citizens | 


of Newark to the new company, the building operations will commence in 
earnest and by winter the factory will be in full operation. It is the inten- 
tion of Knauff & Sons to remove from Philadelphia their entire plant, and to 
eventually make the Newark plant the largest pipe organ factory in the 
world, The members of the firm spent the afternoon here yesterday in com- 
pany with representatives of the Council, Board of Trade and stock sub_ 
They were shown all the available land near town, and finally 
This will be pur- | 


scribers. 
selected 6 acres lying just north of the B. & O. tracks, 


pany. 
The meeting of the citizens last night was very enthusiastic and many ar- 
rangements were made relating to the company, Mr. Caleb, the owner of 
the land selected, chose John Pilling, William F. Griffith and S. M. Donnell 
as commissioners to decide upon the value of the land. The following | 
finance committee was appointed by Dr, A. N. Raub, chairman, to examine 


into the affairs of the Knautf company and to represent the Newark stock- 
holders in the preliminary affairs: S. M. Curtis, John Pilling, Dr. H.G. M. 
Kollock, James Hossinger and George G. Kerr. In addition to this S. M. 
Donnell was appointed to be the receiver of the Newark subscriptions to the 
capital stock. It is thought that before the winter is over Newark will 


have increased its population over 300 persons 


| again before the spring of ‘go 


It read: ‘‘Send me $50 


and waive identification.” The money was sent and the full 
name of Mr. Chamberlain was sent, ‘‘Joseph Wright.” At 
the telegraph office in Chicago, when the man called for his 


money he was asked for his full name, which he stated was 
James Walker Chamberlain. He, of course, was refused the 
money, and Mr. Love was notified at Waterloo of the trans- 
action,who immediately pronounced the man an impostor and 
advised his arrest.—Rochester ‘* Chronicle.” 


—The old saying that ‘troubles never come singly" was 
never better exampled than in the case of the A. B, Chase 
Company, of Norwalk,Ohio, who write us that their Mr. Mowry 
has now lain for 14 weeks flat on his back, and that both his wife 
and child have been ill for from two to four weeks. Their Mr. 
R. M. Summers, who represents them in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, was recent!y called home by the drowning of his 
little boy, and now their Mr. S. B. Smith, the Western traveler, 
is obliged to stop business to attend his wife, who is seri- 
ously ill. Hopes are still entertained for the ultimate re- 
covery of Mr. Mowry, who is widely known throughout the 
Eastern trade, though it is not possible that he can be out 
Despite this combination of 
unfortunate circumstances, the A. B, Chase Company report 
an excellent business, especially in their new styles of organs. 
They have closed out all of their old stock and are now run- 
ning the new styles exclusively. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 











Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 








Lone, be) A 


tT At© 1 : 
GONE E TS 
Ad | 
Leta 
= >) 


PA. 


KBRELLMER 


PIANO © ORGAN WORKS, 





VIOLIN MAKER, 
Artistic Repairer and Reconstructor. 


a 


&@” For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND 
(' 


\“ 1G all 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and SEN 
imprint, in any quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses wt oe 5 As: 
n the country with imprinted books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars _ — Copyrighted. 


to Dealers on applicati Address 


your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 


145 and 147 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MUSIC DEALERS, | 





GEO. GEMUNDER, Jr. 
Gc. CHEVREL, | 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS, 


{1 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), 









SMOG MOEN PUP PIC ‘SUI[OIA MON PUL PIO 


THE s. BRAINARD'S SONS COMPANY, VIOLIN - 6232 220 


For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, he and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+*NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES; 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. t 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 











Zarrran & WINKELMANN 
*PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSHOWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 








) Howe 
BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDE 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 8 MONROE ST.. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





ESTABLISHED, 1853. 





~*<e~ ome Om 








ne <= 





a 131 to KAT aia 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


‘s > Cambridgeport Mass. 
? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 











BRAN 


lateRAVEN & 






GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
one, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Conese pron OF 


ae mEcHANeN sKiLt 
AND EX ENtE OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE OQUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME = SWETEge 


Ms oF Tone. 
CATALOGUE 





NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be vbtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese orgars. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 











ACTOR 


Manur 
125 to 135 Raymond St., | 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 





171 Broadway. 
‘actory, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


t. | 4 


Address all New York communications to the Manuf: 
Brooklyn 


LL., 


210 State Stree 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. = 


LOTUS 


St., 


292 Fulton 


Brapsury Music Hatt, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


200 & 








LC. ae 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ABAKAUER BROS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 














JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


SCRICAGHO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHICACO. 


-— +. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, } 

236 STATE-ST., » 

Cuicaco, August 3, 1889 ) 
rule, every family has a fine sweet toned 
if it is 
x ever made, with the most unsavory reputation 
never 


ie 


heapest | 


ino in their,own possession, no matter the 


an exception. It needs 


tuned for four 


rheir piano, however, is 


and hasn't been years ; quite a 
instrument ; the finest pianist could find no fault 
The 
not one piano in a score in private hands is in 
ondition to be used, if it is a good instrument, The 


hances are that it hasn't been seen by a tuner for a month of 


with such a .perfect piano, real truth, however, 


Sundays, and as for a re-regulation of the action, such a thing 


never thought of. If people could be made to see that a 
ano needs looking after frequently by a good practical work- 


in, whether it is used or not, that it is simply a delicate 


ichine, susceptible to the effects of heat and cold, humidity 
id dryness of the air, there would be less reason for the fre- 
ent condemnation that the piano receives, for even a poor 
trument in good order is much more capable of giving 
easure to the performer and listeners than the best one ever 
made if the latter is not tuned or regulated. 


Ihe city was visited by another electrical storm last Satur- 
flooded basements and did some slight 
umage to Mr. A. H. Rintelman suffered from a 


iniature deluge that played havoc in his repair department, 


1y which again 


the trade, 


1d S. Brainard’s Sons had some small damage done to some 
f the 
Mr 

ition, and Mr. Charles C, Curtiss, the manager, leaves for 


r stock in the basement. 


Henry Drummond, with the Weber house, is off on a 


Weber house is exhibiting one of their celebrated 


upright pianos in white and gold in one of the Wa- 


h-ave. show windows, a very unique and beautiful instru- 
t, which attracts much attention. 
in D 


wn 


Jol Spreckles, the California millionaire and well- 
has bought the interest of Mr. 
Mr. 


10,Cc00 shares, 


sugar manulacturer, 


Story in the Coronado beach 


4,407 
paid was $511,050. 


lampton L property. 


ry's interest was shares of the total 


the price Mr. Story will remain a 
lent of San Diego, Cal., where he still holds considerable 
rest, and intends enjoying a good long vacation. 

Mr. C, W. Jenkins, one of the young members of the firm 
Messrs. J. W 


gh Chicago this week on his return from a visit in Michi- 


Jenkins & Son, of Kansas City, passed 


Mr, Jenkins says the prospects were never better for 


sine than at the time in their section, which is 


prese nt 
iply confirmatory of other dealers’ and travelers’ opinions, 


ased on the grounds of the most magnificent crops that sec- 


the yuntry has ever seen 
Che be 


are jubilant 


st informed traveling salesmen whom we have met 
over the prospects for future trade throughout all 
sections of the Western country, the sole exception being 
which is represented as an excellent State or States to 
Messrs. Steger & Co. of this city are a young and rising 
whose methods of doing business might with some con- 
y be copied by some to their credit; they don’t adver- 
whic 


at than t 


h they haven't got, neither do they ask more 


ve advertised price, and they get excellent 


r their new ls, and cannot be classed with the 


gO ) 
Messrs. Steger & Co.’s customers 


a rule a fine class of people, as their published list 


Iding of this city may not be agreat 
the beginning, but it 1s a great thing for 


( pre and reflects the greatest credit on those public 


ns who were instrumental in its erection. It is 


w nearly completed, and in addition to its vast auditorium 


asmall concert hall capable of seating about 600 
r This was greatly needed here. 
Phe Chicago ‘* Herald 


r datedin 1985 for the benefit of the newsboys; every article 


’ got out an extra edition of the pa- 


it, even to the advertisements, conformed to the above date. 


\mong the reading notices appeared the following : 


award of the first premium to the Gerold piano at the World's Exposi- 


d here was a matter of gratification to the people of Chicago. The 


e the award to Mr. Gerold for these reasons: His instrument was 


be perfect in every detail of construction, The richness of tone 


perior to any of the 1,003 instruments on exhibition, and the 


exquisite workmanship outshone that of Eastern and Euro- 


acturers, ‘The Gerold piano hasa remarkable history. The great 
the present manufacturer, C, A. Gerold, built his first piano 
years ago, his factory then consisting of two small rooms 
f a building on South Clark-st., near Adams. From 
¢ ed to Wabash-ave. to larger quarters, anda few years after took 
North Clark-st. 


spread, prosperity was showered on the manufacturer 


The fame of the ** Gerold 


Vos and Os 
conscientious efforts and exquisite workmanship, and his shipments ex- 
e Statesin the Union, The factory passed from father 
to son and is to-day the largest piano establishment in the world, while the 
known in Europe and Asia as it is in America. 


Gerold piano 1s as we 


I'he following is a telegram to the daily papers : 


At 2 o'clock this morning fire broke out in the 
Mill and Lumber Company, and swept every- 


Ohio, August 2 
Ripley 
ng from Locust to Sycamore streets, destroying the mill and lumber com- 


Ririey, 


nace room of the 





pany’s property, the Phoenix Foundry owned by John P. Parker, the Rady's 
piano manufactory, the entire inside of the Ohio Valley Piano Company's 
establishment and all but six dwellings on the square. The loss is estimated 
at $200,000, Three hundred men are thrown out of employment. 

Floyd, Jenks & Co., jewelers, of Elgin, Ill., are going into 
the piano and organ and musical merchandise business. Their 
line of goods has not been determined upon so far as we can 
learn at present. 

Another new concern at Lansing, Mich., is called the 
Lansing Music Company; proprietors, Messrs. Baird, Hud- 
& Klock. They are to handle Kimball goods and 
sheet music and musical merchandise. 

S. W. Thompson & Co., of East Saginaw, Mich., are re- 
ported to be doing a fine business with the Chase, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, the Decker Brothers, Emerson and Kimball pianos, and 
Kimball organs and general merchandise. Trade in Michigan 
is good ; collections superior to most of the Western States. 

Mr. Simon Straus, of West Madison-st., has determined to 
go out of the piano business altogether, and will sell his stock 
to any dealer for cash or time at low figures. 

This week’s business in Chicago is a vast improvement over 


son 


last. 








A New Piano Deal. 
HE well-known firms of Powell, Haskell & 
Co. and Day & Hart have joined forces and incorpo- 
rated under the name of the Southern California Music Com- 
pany, with a capital of $50,000, all subscribed. 

Having ample capital and representing many of the lead- 
ing factories in the United States, including the popular 
Decker Brothers, A. B. Chase, J. & C. Fischer, and others, 
and the Chase, Kimball and other organs bought at prices 
which are only given to the largest dealers, this company is 
able to offer inducements to purchasers that have never been 
given before in Southern California. 

The company will pay especial attention to renting pianos 
and organs—not the old rattle boxes that have usually been 
worked off on the innocent renter, but brand new instruments 
of reliable makes at reasonable prices. 

Those who desire the advantage of selecting from the largest 
stock and greatest variety in any one wateroom on the Pacific 
Coast will be shown a display of 50 of the finest instruments 
made, at the warerooms of the company, No. 11 N. Spring-st , 
so long kuown as Day’s Music Store—Los Angeles ‘* Express.” 

(The announcement of the change was published some 
time ago in THE MUSICAL COURIER). 


The Trade. 


— Mr. Frank Conover has been in the Adirondacks with his 








family on a vacation trip, 

—A. B. Seavey, of Saco, Me., has taken the agency of the 
Woodward & Brown piano for his section. 

—Mr. Frederick Lohr, of Hardman, Peck & Co., has been 
slightly indisposed for a day or two, but is now again back at 
his desk. 

—Among the subscribers of the fund for the permanent ex- 
position at Pittsburgh we find Messrs. Mellor & Hoene and 
Mr. Samuel Hamilton, 

—E. I. Darling, formerly with Kirk, Johnson & Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., has accepted an engagement as salesman for Grinnell 
Brothers, Detroit, Mich. 

—Augustus Baus, who is a lieutenant of Company D, 
Twelfth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., is in camp with the regi- 
ment this week at Peekskill. 

—Among patents recently granted of interest to the music 
trade is one for a knock down music rack to J. H. Lohagen 
(No. 406,921), and one for a touch regulating device for pianos 
to W. H. Ivers (No. 406,913). 

Colby Piano Company shipped 

Another carload will 
The company is rushed with 


—The two carloads of 
pianos to Piusburgh this morning. 


shipped to New York to-morrow. 


be 


orders.—Erie ‘‘ Herald.” 

—Adolf Kessler, Jr , of Markn eukiichen, Germany, manu- 
facturer of patent bows, and collector of old German and 
Italian violin, cello and bass bows, announces for sale a new 
re-hairing” of the bow when 


patent bow that facilitates the 
the old hairs become useless. 

—Joseph P. Moody is the name of the gentleman who has 
purchased the interest in the firm of A. C. Chase & Son, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Moody formerly resided in Norwalk, 
Conn., but is now living in Syracuse, and is a young man 
well versed in the music business. The new firm name will 
be A. C. Chase, Son & Co., and they will do a larger business 
than ever. 

—Hugh Murray, the piano mover, whose work was done 
chiefly for Fifth-ave. firms, and who died recently, left an estate 
T. Leeds Waters is the executor and will 
conduct the business for Murray’s widow. Waters’ luck con- 


of about $15,000. 


linues, 

—-Thompson Park, who has been in the piano and organ 
business in Springfield, Mass., for some years, has closed his 
business and removed to Plainfield, N. J. He will visit 
Springfield about once a month to attend to his rented pianos 
and organs. 

—The pianos and organs belonging to the estate of the late 
G. W. Foster, of Keene, N. H., will probably be sold at auc- 


tion, Under the laws of the State of New Hampshire, the 





goods cannot be sold at private sale, nor can the business be 
conducted by the administrator, but must be sold out in bulk. 

—Mr. Bailey Hamilton, of ‘‘ Vocalion” fame, is on his way 
to New York, accompanied by his wife, on a visit to the 
Governor General of Canada. 

—Tanner’s patent lamp bracket for upright pianos and 
organs is now ready for the trade, and can be had from R. 
W. Tanner & Son, the manufacturers, Albany, N. Y. It is 
eminently practical, made of solid bronze, can be readily at- 
tached to any style of upright or organ and is absolutely safe. 
It is attached to the panels or fretwork of the instruments, 
alongside of the music desk, and is so fastened that no 
‘rattling ” noise is possible. 

—Mr. C. M. Bland, representing the famous and popular 
music house of Louis Grunewald & Co., of New Orleans, is in 
the city and quartered at Capt. Green Hall’s comfortable 
holstery, the Lake House. Musical people the world over 
know the reliable character of the great emporium of Louis 
Grunewald & Co., and Mr. Bland is recognized as in every 
way a worthy representative of the liberal and enterprising 
firm. Mr. Bland will be pleased to wait upon any who desire 
his services in the choice of music and musical instruments. 
His information in such matters is unlimited, and is capable 
of imparting it in the most graceful and pleasing manner.— 
Lake Charles (La.) ‘‘ Commercial.” 

—The New England Organ Company has had a long busi- 
ness career upon the Cape and has always acted straight and 
square with its patrons, This is the reason of its unbounded 
success. It does not misrepresent its goods. It makes 
only the best and offers no other than perfect instru- 
ments to the public. Nothing leaves their factory that is 
not absolutely faultless. In competition with other instru- 
ments theirs invariably bear off the palm. 
plomas received from every part of the globe demonstrate iis 
power over all competitors. These facts alone are enough to 
account for the unprecedented sale of their organs. Mr. Geo. 
W. Pope, of Chatham, is the traveling agent for this company 
on the Cape, and anyone who is thinking of purchasing woulc 
consider their own interest by communicating with him.— 
Barnstable ‘‘ Patriot.” 


The numerous di- 


ANTED—A position by a first-class tone regulator and 

thorough piano maker, who has worked in some of 
the largest and most renowned piano factories in the United 
States. Best of references given. Address W. care of THE 
Musica Courtkr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
oo experienced bellyman and finisher for a 

piano factory in New York State. Employment 
guaranteed to a good man. Address ‘‘ L.,” care of Tuk Musi- 
CAL CouRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
OY Recah ieewe a traveling piano salesman the privilege 

to sell installment or lease contract blanks. Anyone 
having a practical blank of the kind can send sample and price 
to dealers, with commission on sales,to Edward Edwards, care 
of THe Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

ANTED—By a traveling salesman, an arrangement 

with several supply houses to ‘‘ boom” their special- 
ties while on the road. A good scheme to get a “‘ pull” on 
the manufacturers by influencing the dealer. Address, in 
confidence, Edward Edwards, care of THe Musica Courigr, 
25 East Fourteenth-st , New York. 
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Wiby do they do it 


pts of competitors to copy 


Separable Organs. 


. 





+ PRienp 


+ + « Watch the awkward attem 


F. & V. Electric, also Automatic 


Because the F. & V. Organ Co. are the 
most progressive In the business, and as 
they lead, their competitors have nothing 
to do but to follow. 

HEADQUARTERS, 


DETROIT, MICIHI, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW "SO be a 


PIANO ACTIONS. 





b, W. SEAVERNS, SUN & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
C. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 408, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
= F. HEPBURN eto.“ BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 














BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





FIAZELTON 


een ae - 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


<2. 
<~3— 














BROTHERS, 








<> ==9 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoRK 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street. Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franciseo, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


State 
512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Maas. 





l y'w 


LJ} 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty D and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNE mt thy in Tone, 
Toach, Workmanship and 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





bility 


Every Piano FuLty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
Methodist Book Concern Building, Sth Ave. and 20th St., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


IVERSPON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 #& 1282 Tremont Street, Roston, 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 








— UNEXCELLED IN — 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
> _‘Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts.,. Cambridgenort 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ET( 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, !22 EAST 13th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Se aa 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of lea ding Eastern makers res 
&@™” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


pectfully ed 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS + 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
CSCoHIECAGO. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





2 





LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIaAXxwos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORE 
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ne OO TMM VT ARTIN GUITARS ita neuate 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
Iz NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Madame Dr GONI, | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 
State 


s, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SP OuR << 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


e@™” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


** SMITH © 


American Organ and Piano 
~ Ry > 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City, " 
BRANCH HOUSES: i spc oa Me 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved Biano+ Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS, 





A large 











‘BACK 


Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and Upright 


tPIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


ga Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 
W. H. BUSH & CO., 





P M 
t A 
K 

A &@ 
E 
N R 
ro) > Ss 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acunts Wanrep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition 


The omy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
eeseEex. CONN. 


TV ORYTON, 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 














OoOOnNwN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


4 BEHR BROS. & CO. 
5 _— WAREKOoms:; -—— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


Sime THEA B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 

















sity 7 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


246 & 248 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Vears. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


LEO WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
QO, NEWYORK Sole Agents for the gaa 26 Warren St., New York. 


States and Canac 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. jrorr wayne orca co, 





~~2e ET HAS NO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our age Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ar 
July, 1872,and Novem’ 1875, and our Uprights have our ponent “metallie 





tented 





action fsame, cast in one piece, patented M and 
caused them to be pr te y my and March, 1878, which hae 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAG NER—“ Everywhere ackaowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSI POFF— The very best Piano made ” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUGCA—‘‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
eT St. George’s Ch., 

x 4 St. Paul’s E. Ch. 
Fifth Avenue Pres. 
te t., + gi Brooklyn Tab 
- BZ, irst ryomyeeren. 
Philadelphia, 33 Trinit ty C 
rancisc 


WEGMAN & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radicai changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


prPrawos. 








ms po Wasamaniee. 338 and 340 East Sst S 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHoO. FP. BENT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. 


er" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music. 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Aodre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 














The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


CONOVER BROS. CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminext judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Ante on Stretezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEw Tonk. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


Piano Stools and Covers, 
Music Racks, 
Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 
and Scarfs, 
Portieres, Art Embroideries 
and Artists’ Busts, 
Flags and Banners 
for Musical Societies. 





Importers and Jobbers of 


SILK PLUSHES. 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the celebrated 


a eee SYMPHONIUMS. 
Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 





FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 





Q4™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Always Lowest Prices. 





LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 








E.G. HARRINGTON & Co., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


=" 
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et 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





FACTORY and WAREROUMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINW x 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 
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ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
| several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public, We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 
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_ BRIGGS. _ 


ome 


Cc. C. BRIGGS 


NE®W YORK AGENCY: C. H. DI 








= 
BRIGGS. 





a CO. 5 &7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


TSON & Co. 867 BROADQAY. 








BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 


ION Py, 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 


SOLE AGENT, 


PAYSON’S 


SHORT STEM. 





ALF RE 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wheel, 154 inch. 


LONG STEM, 


PATENT 


No. 
D DOLGE. 


No. 122 East 13th Street, 








Wheel, 2 Inch. 


NEW YORK. 





BEHNING 


aap Upright and Grand ragga 





Ss west wnst. 
Wh | «NNEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BHEHNING & SON. 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


DENT PIANOS, -s52"=: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, pear 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 








